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Meet at the 
LOCKHEED FOUNTAIN 
in the Festival Gardens 


Centre-piece of the Festivat of Britain Gardens is this exquisite 
Mermaid Fountain in bronze, donated by Lockheed as a 
tribute before the world to the skill and industry of the 
people of Britain. 





Lockheed Hydraulic Brakes, 
fitted to millions of British 
cars, are manufactured at 
Leamington Spa in theheart 
of England —the products 
of British craftsmanship, 
British capital and British 
enterprise. 


LOCKHEED HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


THE SAFEST BRAKES IN THE WORLD 
AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS COMPANY LTD., LEAMINGTON? SPA 








We're not stretching | ttow to 


a point.... 


seases 
‘Saaeeae 


UR ENGINE OIL 


—< 5 


and prevertt THIS 
einiseds _ * 


Dirty oil wastes your money. It clogs 
piston-ring slots, gums-up valve 
stem guides and constricts oil passages. 
Your AC Oil Filter goes on filtering out the clogging sludge, 
. .. when we say that no tobacco gives dirt and grit which grind away engine efficiency — until the 
\ element is packed solid. 
so much smoking pleasure, such true economy DRIVE WITH DIRT-PROOF OIL, by getting a good 
as Four Square. Vacuum packed fresh trom garage to change your AC Filter Element or AC Filter 
the blender’s table, Four Square is good to Cartridge at least every 8,000 miles. 
the last pipeful, burns cool and sweet to the 
last shred. Get an ounce of your favourite 


FOUR SQUARE a Oil Filters 


SIX VACUUM PACKED TOBACCOS: 4/lj@ and 4/5jd or, AC-SPHINX SPARK PLUG COMPANY, DIVISION OF 
GENERAL MOTORS LIMITED, DUNSTABLE, ENGLAND. 
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HEAD OFFICE 


At each of the three sections of the British Industries 
Fair—Earls Court and Olympia, London; and Castle 
Bromwich, Birmingham, branches of the Bank will 
he im attendance for the jence of ¢ 
exhiliters and visitors from home and abroad. 








The Foreign Branches provide all necessary informa- 
tion and facilities for transacting overseas business. 





Lo 


MARTINS BANK|_ ee Ole 


LIMITED <—*me \ ats 


HEAD OFFICE: WATER ST., LIVERPOOL 2 R O VV F R { 
| ‘ 


London Foreign Branch - - 68, LOMBARD ST.,"E.c.3 
Liverpool Foreign Branch - . ° - 4, WATER ST., 2 ~ 7): 

. | venty- , 
Manchester Foreign Branch - 47, SPRING GARDENS, 2 Deve ly-<7ive A 
£ 








—— 


The combination of silence, power and 








economy in the new Rover Seventy-Five 
engine would in itself make this a remarkable 
car. Combine it with modern but practical 
lines, giving room for six without sacrificing 
a jot of Rover's traditional quality of 
appointment and finish, and you have a 


product that is worthy to stand beside the 


world’s first Gas Turbine car. 


WINNERS OF DEWAR TROPHY 


| The R.A.C. has awarded the Dewar 
Trophy to the Rover Company for 
pioneering the world’s first gas-turbine 
driven car. Reserved only for out- 
standing contributions to automobile 
engineering, the Dewar Trophy was 
last presented in 1929—22 years ago 


THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED 
SOLIHULL, BIRMINGHAM AND DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, LONDON 
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In tune 


© With a car such as that’ said the Vicar, ‘no doubt one could 
whisk from Land’s End to John o’ Groats in the twinkling of 
an eye. Good!’ 


‘And yet’ the Vicar went on, ‘ with a tobacco such as this, one 


can stay put anywhere and be happy. Better ! The world goes | 


rushing by, increasingly fast. But the beauty of Three Nuns is 
in its very slowness. When you light up, you are all set for a 


leisurely session. Each pipeful is a calculated dawdle. I offer 


you peace. You offer me progress. Perhaps we can now combine | 


the two. 


smoke Three Nuns en route.’ 


Three Nuns 


ORIGINAL BLEND - EMPIRE BLEND 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd., Glasgow | 














I will climb into your motor car and we will both | 
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"Bring me your 
typewriter problems 


As an Imperial Agent it’s my 
job to advise you how to get 
the best out of your type- 
writers. You'll be interested 
to learn how typewriters are 
speeding up many kinds of 
office work such as the writing 
of receipts and cheques.” 


Your nearest Agent is in the 
Telephone Directory under 
“Imperial Typewriters’. 


Imperial Typewriters 
and Service 


Imperial Typewriter Company Limited, Leicester 








Even when Pilsen was only a small 
borough its beer was already held in 
high esteem by those who cared for 
quality. 

Nowadays, men and women alike 
appreciate the full body and the 
distinctive, mellow character of 


Pisser quel 


CAe aieatees (a the ONE and ONLY GENUINE 
Pilsner Beer. 


~N ry Convora TiO 


Brewed in Pilsen since A.D. 1295. 


Order wt from your Wine Merchant 
Ask for wt when dining out 





% Sole Concessionaires for United Kingdom and Northern Ireland. 
PILSNER URQUELL COMPANY LIMITED, 77-79 St. Thomas Street, London, 5.£.1 





w.é@c. 
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To men who spend most of the year creating an impression 

of solidity, holidays by the sea offer the year’s opportunity of 
escape into clothes of ease, character and colour. Simpson 
make a special study of beachwear for men, and can show you 
a wide range, drawn from the world’s most famous resorts. 

A highly experienced staff will be happy to help you choose. 


Simpson (Piccadilly) Ltd, 202 Piccadilly London W.1. Regent 2002 





RINGS 


y, nel 


GAGEMENT pa 


MAY WE SENO OUR BOOKLET —RINGS OF MAPPIN QUALITY? 


MAPPIN AND WEBB 


LONDON SHOWROOMS : - = LIMITED 
156.162 OXFORD ST. Wt 2 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. EC 4 172 REGENT ST.. W.t 
SHEFFIELD: SHOWROOMS. NORFOLK ST 


PARIS BIARRITZ BUENOS AIRES RIO OF JANEIRO JOHANNESBURG BOMBAY 








FOR FACES 
& PLACES 
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Quosh! thats better 


3 


CARTER'S 


GOs. 


PURE FRUIT SQUASH 


QUOSH IS BETTER. It is made by Carter's of Coleford, 
the famous makersof Ribena. The luscious juice from 
the choicest fruit makes it an unusually delicious 
squash —full of good health for children and adults 
alike. 2/9 bottle. When drinking out call for “*Quosh.” 
Orange, Lemon, Lemon Barley, Lime and Grapefruit. 











FILM 
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“Lofoco puts colour into 


my summer cottons!” 


If you’re colour-loving, you’ ll simply 
adore LoRoco’s enchanting print in 
everglaze cotton. Wide, pointed neck- 
line and loose, patch pockets are new 
fashion favourites; easy-to-get-into, 
button-through style make it the ideal 
holiday dress. Predominating colours : 
blue, rose, mauve or brown; hips 
36°-42"; long and short lengths. 
Price: 5 gns. (Post free; second 
colour and height, please.) 


* 5 2 or 6 2°, PR. have a style for you 
in every Dept. ! Please send 1d. for our 


Sizing Leaflet 


“1 always go to iy 


peter robinson 


i. ae 
— ae 


LEICESTER SQUARE Gerrard 5656 








OXFORD CIRCUS Museum 7700 
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Even an Old Bleach pure linen Pantry Cloth may 

not make a man beam with joy when asked to help dry 
up — but it certainly makes him more resigned. It’s 
so pleasant to handle, most absorbent, and gets the job 
done quickly. Old Bleach linen always looks so 

clean and fresh. Brighten your washing-up life with 
some of these gaily striped affairs. 


ALLDRY WITH 


OLD BLEACH pantry ctotus 


Old Bleach Linen Co Ltd, Randalstown, Northern ireland 








Wool Wisdom 
through the Years 


The phrase “ Dyed in the Woo!” is one of the many wool 
phrases that occur in our rich storehouse of colloquialisms. 
it is understandable that woo! should come so readily to the 
tongue when a metaphor has to be clothed. 
Even in language — 


There is © substitute for 


Jeawed by the International Wool Secretariat 





Fashion fabrics - 


the largest selection 
by-the-yard 





Newest shantungs 


Sheer dress weights 
Fine worsted suitings 


We regret we are unable to send patterns 


CLOG MNOUr 


16 GROSVENOR STREET LONDON WI 








yk te ee 2S. 
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In good Hotels .. 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 


The Best Car in the World 
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ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED, 14-15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W., 
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| 
| THREE STAR CORDON BLEU 
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Measure 


ee Re ee et re a 


from a 
wide range 
of selected 





materials | 





There is an art in the making of a shirt—an art not 
readily acquired to-day. For only a comparatively small 
public look for the little refinements which reveal 
the master hand. From that public the clients of | 

T. M. Lewin are drawn. | 


‘FMlewinéSonsLtd, | 


Shirt Makers and Tailors pyro in Club Colours 


103 JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 
ESTD. 1895 (Only Address) Phone: WHltehall 4291 





















— “PHREE CASTLES Zeta 


20 for 3/10 


TT208c 











| 
Made by W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Branch of The imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireiand), Led. 





| 
| 
| 
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§ suppressi 
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Man, as well as Nature, is a maker of dust. In many industries 

the continual circulation of * fly’ puts many workers on the 

sick list, clogs machines and raises the cost of maintenance, 

Today, as scientists reveal more and more of the hidden wonders of petroleum, 

new and better methods of dust suppression are being discovered. 

It is one of the many urgent industrial problems being 

solved brilliantly in the great international research stations of Shell. 
Already Shell products are laying the dust successfully in important 
industries: CELCONUS A, a textile oil for use in cotton mills, 
adds dust suppression to its other processing advantages ; 
TEEPOL, a wetting agent of great versatility, is now suppressing 
harmful dust in mines and foundries—and even on dirt tracks. 


SHELL CHEMICALS LIMITED, NORMAN HOUSE, 105-109 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 


(DISTRIBUTORS) 








BUTLIN 


answers 


ecently I met a group of 

professional men who had 

one thing in common— 
their incomes had not kept pace a 
with the rising cost of living. They plied me with questions, 
made some revealing comments, and one (Mr. C. A.), left me 
with the impression — well, let me give you some of the points 








HOGG & MITCHELL LIMITED, MANCHESTER, 


a/nice shirt... 


Lion tamers and tame social lions 
agree that the only lion worth getting 
close to is Peter, the mark of Old 
England shirts. The excellent cut of 
these shirts, their pleasant patterns and 
the fine material can put a good front 
on any man. And the prices wouldn't 
hurt a fly. From, the better men’s 
shops, of course. - 


LONDON, LONDONDERRY 








_Lucozade 


The es - 


In this sparkling glucose 
drink there is help for the 
sick, the exhausted and the 
convalescent. To the jaded 


appetite —the refreshing Qa 


sparkle of LUCOZADE is 
irresistible. If you are 
feeling just a little short 
of energy, somewhat tired, 
take a glass of LUCOZADE! 
There are moments when we 
all need this sparkling 
glucose drink. Once tasted, 
LUCOZADE is never 
refused. 





2/6 2 bottle 


Plus bottle deposit 3d. (returnable) 
Get 


Lucozade 


—it is so energising and palatable 








i 
LUCOZADE LTD., GT. WEST RD., BRENTFORD, MIDDX. 


he raised, together with my answers. 


Mr. C. A.: I have been 
hard-hit financially since the 
war. For me holidays are an 
expensive business. 
BUTLIN: It depends how 
you spend them. 

Mr.C. A.: Where we usually 
go the charges have increased 
so much that for a family with 
two or three children it costs 


extras that means about £300 
for a fortnight. 

BUTLIN: You need not 
spend so much, especially on 
extras. 

Mr. C. A.: We can only 
afford a holiday about once 
in three years. 

BUTLIN: If you visit my 
camps you can have a holiday 
every year and still save 
money. 

Mr. C. A.: But surely your 
establishments were never in- 


(8 bales 


tended for people like us. 
After all, without being 
snobbish — 


BUTLIN: My campers come 
from every section of the 
community. 

Mr. C. A.: I’ve heard that 
everything is done to numbers 
and loudspeakers deafen one 


all day. 
£100 a week. With fares and | 


BUTLIN: If you believe 
that you’d believe anything. 


Mr. C. A. : Do you seriously 
claim that you cater for ail 
classes in the social scale? 


BUTLIN: I do—just as 
much as the London Under- 
ground. And, also seriously, 
you owe it to your children to 
give them a real holiday every 
year, even if it means chang- 
ing some of your ideas. Why 
not come to one of my camps 
this year? You'll never 
regret it. 





If you are one of those men who find it difficult to do all the 
things you used to do for your family, let me send you particulars 
of holidays at Butlin’s. A postcard to the address below will 


receive immediate attention. Please write to: 


W. E. BUTLIN 


441, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


W.i1 
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Whenever Export figures are quoted there comes the 
accustomed reference to * expert British Craftsmanship’. 
But .. . have you ever stopped to ask yourself... 


*/ illustration: Courtesy of 
Mr. J. R. Jones and 

Messrs W. S. Hodgkinson 
& Co. Lid.. Wookey, Som. 


“Who are Britains Craftsmen?” 


Introducing Robert Jones. With half a century's 
service behind him, he is a vatman in a paper mill. 
A swing of his wrists and a mass of fibres and water 
becomes a sheet of high quality hand-made paper. 
A starting point of a trade that enables 
Britain to export increasing quantities of 

books and printed matter.* 
. does craftsmanship mean 
only handcraftsmanship? Big- 
ger, speedier and more 


@omplex machines 


are the showmen of the vast paper and 
printing trades... but behind them, away from 
the limelight, the craftsmen work on as before. 
And must there not be craftsmanship at every 
stage if the finished article is to be a master- 
piece ? Monsanto think so, and they follow 
this rule in making chemicals for a long list 
of British industries. Monsanto chemicals for 
the paper trade are playing an increasingly 
important part in the production of better 


paper for Britain and the world. 


Monsanto make over 200 chemicals for use in 
industry. Of widely varying application, they all 
conform to the highest standards of craftsmanship 
in chemical manufacture. 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 
8, Waterloo Place, London, 8S.W.1 
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ae FAVOURITE 


Wherever there is entertaining, there is 
always Cinzano. It is the unfailing sign 
of a good host who not only knows the | 
best, but insists on having it to give | 
his friends. 


TRY THE CINZANO APERITIF 
A generous measure of Cinzano plus a little 
lemon peel, a chip of ice and just a splash 
of soda. Cinzano is at its best when 
served cold 


PRICES (large bottles) 
Italian (sweet) Red or White 16/6. French (dry) 18/- 


CINZAN 


VERMOUTH 
Renowned for its outstanding quality since 1816 
STOCKED BY ALL GOOD WINE MERCHANTS AND OFF LICENCES 








For Men Who 
Know Good Clothes 


Men who look for 
tailoring which is 
above the everyday 
standard find that 
Hector Powe fulfils 
their needs at 
reasonable cost 


*% You will be wise to 
order now at today's prices, 


HECTOR POWE 
165 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
And Principal Cities 


Our Visiting 
Tailor Service covers the country 
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8Y APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE KING ~ 


Pride of 
Possession... 








: , : ee 
| Daimler is a car you are proud to own. Distinction | 
7 « 


7 


| ... quiet elegance and graceful dignity . . . these 
go together with the very latest achievements in 
engineering design. Safe speed and effortless power 
are at your control. See the models in our Berkeley 


Street showrooms and try them on the road. 


STRATSTONE 


40 Berkeley St, London, W.1 
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at WHEN ACAR RADIO 
carries this world-famous 
trade mark it means that 
it is a product of the two 
most famous firms in the 
field of motoring equipment 
and radio; and that they have 
pooled their skill and resources 
to give motorists the benefit 
of every recent development 


in mobile radio through 


= = = - — a ——— 
SMITHS RADIOMOBILE 


Britain’s Automobile Radio Specialists 





§. SMITH & SONS (RADIOMOBILE) LTD., 179-185 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W.1 








GRAND BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, W.C.2. 


Obtainable from good Hatters all over the world 
Cvs-27 
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REDeX CAR CLUB 
Keep the gains of your REDEX 
Conversion through the REDEX 
Car Club. For only £3.30. a 


REDrxX CONVERSION makes your car 
ae | —_— 


A REDeEX Conversion 
remarkably improves the performance 
of every car. Tests carried out by ‘*The 
Autocar’’ on a 16 h.p. car showed 20.3%, 
more m.p.g.: , better acceleration: 
5 m.p.h. faster up hills — after REDEX 
Conversion. REDEX added to the oil 
gives better lubrication and keeps the 
engine clean. To get all the benefits of 
REDexX a car needs a full REDEX Con- 


ne eee 


— 


Complete REDEX flushing, filling with oil- 
plus-REDEX, petrol treatment, and scien- 
tific engine-tuning the whole REDEX 
Conversion — costs only 37/6 (4-cyl. car) 
plus materials. Ask for your record 


have found that a REDEX Conversion 
saves them as much as 6d. per gallon 


on petrol, and brings them faster, smoother 
year your car is scientifically version after checking for excessive wear. running. 
checked and tuned each month 


by your REDEX Official Station. Write for leaflet on the REDEX System with Reg Parnell’s Report, and the address of your local REDEX Official Station to . . . 


REDeX (Dept. 22) 365, CHISWICK HIGH ROAD, LONDON, W.4. 





























This waterproof watch 
isn’t just proof against water! 


Increpiste FEATS have been performed by Rolex Oysters. They've 
been worn on Channel swims, been buried in the earth for years, 





they've flown over Everest , . . and yet they've still kept going . . . 

accurately, because of the waterproof Oyster case. But a Rolex 
Oyster isn’t just waterproof for the sake of being waterproof. 

When you remember that a Rolex is designed to tick to specification 

(432,000 times a day, no more, no less) . . . that the oil, carefully measured 

to one thousandth of a 

gramme, need only be re- 

newed once a year, you can 

see that this exquisite delicacy 

of action needs protection . . . 

complete protection. It finds 

it in the Oyster case, dust- 

proof and damp-proof, as well 


FORGOTTEN ANYTHING? 


“Hope not! Brief-case, keys, hand- 
kerchief—all present, I think.” 

Car all right? 

“Yes, petrol, oil, tyres, radiator— 
everything checked.” 

But there's something else, some- 
thing vital. Brakes need little atten- 
tion, so they're apt to get none—for 
much too long. Modern linings wear 
down so very gradually, you may 
be deceived — you yourself don't 
notice you're pushing the pedal 
harder. Yet, at any moment, lives 


may depend on full stopping-power. 

To be ready for that moment, 
have your brakes checked regularly. 
Adjustment, if needed, is simple. 
When at last they need relining, 
follow your repairer’s advice to fit 
Ferodo linings—standard on most 
British vehicles, supplied in correct 
grades for every make in the world. 

Here’s a reminder of two jobs 
together: Test your brakes when 
you change your oil — every 
2,000-3,000 miles. 


Published by the makers of 


FER OD 0 Mai inne: 


as a contribution to safe and pleasant driving 


FERODO LTD., CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH 


A Member of the Turner & Newall Orgaaization 





TO OUR FRIENDS FROM OVERSEAS 
The Rolex International Repair Department is 
at your service. Write, call or phone, from any- 
where in the world, to 1 Green Street, Mayfair. 


a? Why not ask your jeweller to show you 
the Tudor watch too, a distinguished 


TUDOR member of the Rolex Family? 


as waterproof. The ordinary 
hazards of a watchs life can't 
touch a Rolex . . . it just stays 
accurate all the time. 


THE ROLEX OYSTER—its 
exquisite movement is perfectly 
protected, its accuracy is un- 
impaired by the elements. 





ROLEX 
The World's first waterproof 


wrist-watch 








THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LIMITED (H. Wilsdor{, Governing Director) 


1 GREEN STREET, 


MAYFAIR, W.1 
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Is any suet 
worth 
AO guineas? 


Admittedly, a good suit costs a lot of money today—too 
much money. We are the first to admit and regret it. 
But your 40-odd guineas* represents something more than 
a purchase. A good suit is an investment—admittedly a big 
one nowadays because fine cloth and craftsmanship have 
never been so dear. Yet what investment could be sounder 
—and what give so generous a return over the years! 
* This price, with us, is at present inclusive of purchase tax 


% Gieve 
“As I was going to St. Ives Naval Outfters to 'S 
H.M. The King 


esrastisnen 1785 27 OLD BOND STREET LONDON Wi 


. ° a3 
I met a man with S@ven witves, Edinburgh + Liverpool + Bath + Portsmouth - Southampton - Londonderry 
Bournemouth + Gibraltar ~ Weymouth - Plymouth - Chatham + Malta 











. .and how fortunate the woman was to meet so intriguing 








| a cavalcade in which the domestic, the mathematical and 


the animal were nicely blended. We cannot promise that 
““nouse |COPE'S STABLE INFORMATION 


those of our customers who visit the neighbourhood of |] yewmarket, No. 10 of a series describing famous racing establishments 
Suffolk 





St. Ives today will be equally fortunate in their encounters 
with the marvellous. A smiling countryside — yes ; good 
food and bathing — yes; fine weather — we hope; all 
their banking requirements attentively looked after — most 


certainly, for we have been in business in Cornwall for 


i OR ter Nc eh gs 


over a hundred years and we do claim a special knowledge 


of the needs of both residents and visitors ; but ‘ kits, cats, 





sacks and wives ’— frankly, we doubt it. chest a endl tenet on @anne of Was teaeie 
W establishments, Hurworth House has a long 
eo ’e do reali. h 7 t 1 association with famous trainers. James Waugh 
P.S. We do realise that the rhyme is taken by some as applying t SS nt chase caitlin to taal Ov. 
y It was Tom Waugh who sent out Cinna to win the 
St. Ives, Hunts — where we are also ready to welcome you. One Thousand Guineas in 1920 
NIMBUS — 2,000 George Colling took over in 1939, and has been 
? a i among the leading trainers each year since the war. 


Guineas and Derby 
winner of 1949 Nimbus, Las Vegas, Sicavo and Hellespont are the 


B A R ( | A Y S B A N K best of t.any winners Colling has saddled from 
Hurworth House. He is now training Lord Derby's 


horses at Fairway House. 


Another “stable certainty" is Cope’s Confidential 
Credit Service—the ‘‘sure thing” for off-the-course 
backers since 1895. When you're a client of Cope's, 


you're “on” to courtesy, personal —— 
‘ NO-LIMIT terms, you enjoy every facility of modern 
The Barclays system of Local Head Offices—with Local Turf accountancy and your bets—large and small— 
Directors who really know their districts — means that HELLESPONT — a ove bastens by the  apotions reputation of the House 
special attention is given to the differing problems of ae ene ie Rt your free copy of Cope's Yon tun nil 
different localities. There are thirty Local Head Offices fascinating new brochure dee on 
in England and Wales. CO L LUDGATE CIRCUS 
DAVID PE: tonpon E.CA GOPpes 


“The World's Best Known Turf Accountants 
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Has nobody told you, Mr. Grigson? 


Most drivers take the underneath of a car for granted, but industry cannot leave protection from 
rust to chance. Among the most effective methods of rust removal and rust prevention are those calling 
for phosphoric acid. Albright and Wilson’s phosphate products in many different ways, often 


anonymously, are giving manufacturers what they want —to provide the better goods which the public needs. 


Chemicals for Industry ALBRIGHT & WILSON LTD 
ZF 


WORKS: OLDBURY AND WIDNES. 
wie 


49 PARK LANE, LONDON W.}1. 











Such a treasure to the Housewife 
so full of goodness ...so delicious 


Discriminating housewives treasure this bottle. They know 

how good its contents are. Not only is Idris appetising, 

cooling and refreshing, but it is wholesome and health-giving. 
Be sure to ask for Idris by mame. ; 


TRY IT—AND TASTE THE DIFFERENCE! 


IDRIS 2 


THE QUALITY SOFT DRINK cronpacnamed. oF 


ne a ES OF 
hurl GbvenacEs 


LEMON, ORANGE, LIME, GRAPE FRUIT-——SQUASHES 3/- PER BOTTLE 














Hoover Men in the 
Service of British Industry 


In addition to serving their own Company, 
Hoover Directors and Executives are prominent 
in the activities of a number of national and 
professional bodies, where their advice and 
experience can be utilised for the improvement 
of industrial and merchandising efficiency 
generally. They are valuable members of this 
country’s economic, marketing and engineering 
organisations, and are also active in industrial 
welfare and training schemes. 

Thus, much that Hoover Limited have learnt 
in service to the families of the nation is given 
back readily in the nation’s further service. 

Besides supplying the home market, Hoover 
Limited are exporting electric cleaners and wash- 
ing machines, fractional horse power motors and 
plastic commutators to sixty-three countries, in 
six of which there are large and rapidly developing 
subsidiaries of the Company. A large percentage 
of Hoover exports is going to hard currency areas. 


HOOVER LIMITED 


Manufacturers of Electric Cleaners and Washing Machines, 
F.H.P. Motors, Plastic Commutators, etc. 


PACTORIES AT: PERIVALE, GREENFORD, MIDDLESEX - CAMBUSLANG, SCOTLAND 


MERTHYR TYDFIL, SOUTH WALES + HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS. 





BY GOODYEAR 


Motorists and Tyre suppliers 

all agree: Greatest-ever tyre for 
high mileage, stamina, road-grip 
and handsome appearance. 


The tread rubber is 
tougher, more shock-re- 
sisting than ever before. 


* 


| Wider, flatter tread area 


grips more road for more 


| traction, and wears more 


slowly. 


| Theimproved All-Weather 


Tread —with its new Stop- 
Notches for quicker, safer 
stops —resists every direc- 


| tion of skid throughout the 
| tyre’s longer life. 


* 


Handsome buttressed side- 
walls provide protection 
from kerb damage, and 


} make cornering steadier 
| than you’ve ever known 
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Ir is now suggested that 
the reason Mr. Bevan could not 
resign earlier was that he had 
not given the statutory twenty- 
one days’ notice of a dispute. 


a 


» American has removed 
half a million dollars’ worth of 
contracts from Britain and 
placed them in Italy because of 
our “miserable, stiff-upper-lip 
faces, freezing manners, silent 
dining-rooms and condescend- 
ing businessmen.” Doesn't he 
realize there’s a Festival on? 


“New Brighton 0, Barrow 0. 
Result : 
OLDHAM... ; — 
STOCKPORT . . MS my 
Darlington paper 


Who came third ? 
a 


Washable nylon banknotes 
are to be issued in the United 
States. Is this a desperate 
effort to make them last longer ? 


T 


vee, Ww Chand 


CHARIVARIA 


The Hungarian publication 
Cultured People contains a 
report that “cultural entertain- 
ment for Hungarian workers 
who travel by train is being 
organized. One plan is for 
groups of students to gather at 
railway stations and regale 
passing travellers with the 
singing of topical couplets dis- 
paraging the Western demo- 
cracies.” Admission will be by 
ticket only. 


a 


“The Soviet proposals for an 
agenda as announced by a Western 
spokesman were: 

(1) Fulfilment of the Potsdam 
Germany and prevention of re- 
agreement on demilitarization of 
militarization.” 

Belfast News-letter 


Hence the delay. 


A scientist suggests that the 
really great discoveries of the 
present age will not be made 
until the next century. The 
Russian newspapers, however, 
have already decided who is to 
make them. 
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“Joan Fowtarse, Burt Lan- 
CASTER in ‘Kiss tae Bioop Orr 
My Hanps’ the story of a love 
that had no right to be co-starring 
Robert Newron.” 

Advt. in Accra paper 


Not even by permission of 
J. Arthur Rank ¢ 


a 


A solid block of coal weigh- 
ing 24 tons to be exhibited in 
the Dome of Discovery at the 
South Bank Exhibition has 
been hewn from a Welsh mine. 
In the circumstances this was 
considered more appropriate 
than having the coal imported 
from America. 


A visiting Hollywood film 
star assured reporters at South- 
ampton that he had always 
believed in practising modesty 
about his film successes. He 
should be careful not to fall 
foul of the unAmerican 
Activities Committee. 


29 
is Reese 
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ENTENTE LEICESTER SQUARE 


HE morning tube-tide, at the 
flood, 
Returning from the street, 
Had reached Atlantic-wards and 
brought 
This foursome to their seat. 


And peeping from my Times 
redoubt 
I marked their Main Street air, 
For Junior wore the sort of cap 
That front-row forwards wear. 


While Granpop, with his rimless 
specs 
And twenty-cent cigar, 
Was Uncle Sam’s own prototype 
From Miss. or Mass. or Va. 


His Stetson hat, his two-tone shoes, 


His unrepentant tie . 


N its early days the Strand 

Magazine published a story about 
a man living alone in a world that 
contained a single clock. This 
clock was a stone basin with a hole 
in the bottom, and the man meas- 
ured time by the speed at which 
the water ran out of the basin. 
Gradually the hole became bigger 
and bigger, but the man didn’t 
notice this. He just thought that 
he was doing his customary tasks 
more slowly, so he increased his 
speed. In the end the unfortunate 
creature was tearing through twenty 
four hours every five minutes. 

I can’t remember what finally 
happened to the man, but the story 
made a great impression on me. 
It was my first introduction to 
productivity. 

It is strange that Time, the most 
precious of properties, has not yet 
attracted the planners. Willett’s 
clumsy Daylight Saving scheme 
tampered with it, but rather in- 
effectually. The defect of Willett’s 
scheme is that its victims, unlike the 
man in the “Strand” story, are 
aware of what is happening to them. 

Perhaps it is unfair to criticize 
Willett too strongly, since in his 


Became the cautious cynosure 
Of every British eye. 
But unabashed he beamed us 
back 
Though Granmomma and Mom 
Self-consciously reproved him on 
The family inter-comm. 


Around them, glamour-starved and 
glum, 
The haughty Island Race 
Paraded its expressionless, 
Impassive morning face, 


And all that Independence 
stuff 
And all that Boston Tea 
Were floating in between us 
on 
Three thousand miles of sea. 


& & 


DOING TIME 


day the machinery for nationalizing 
Time did not exist as it does to-day. 
He had perhaps at the back of his 
mind the wholesome thought that 
Time should belong to the people, 
should be used by the people for the 
people: that Time was a national 
asset that should not be used for 
private profit. 

A proposal to nationalize Time 
would probably divide the nation, 
but fortunately there is no need at 
all to make such a proposal. All that 
is needed is a small and innocent 
Time (Synchronization) Bill that 
would prohibit the use of time- 
keeping machines other than electric 
ones. The Electricity Authority 
could then effectively control Time 
by regulation. 

From eight a.m. until six P.M. 
each hour could last an hour and a 
half: the lost hours could be made 
up by making the clocks go faster at 
night. The man working a forty- 
hour week would imperceptibly 
work sixty. There would be no 
difficulty about obtaining volunteers 
for night shifts; production would 
go up by leaps and bounds; the 
pound would be worth twenty-five 
shillings. 
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Till Granpop, bridging dollar gaps 
With diplomatic flair, 
Boomed ‘‘ Good-bye Piccadilly’ 
Here's ‘Farewell Leicester 
Square.’” 


They smiled, we smiled; 
laughed, we roared; 
Granpop obliged again, 
An Entente Very Cordiale ran 
Along the crowded train. 


they 


For every gloomy Limey there 
Became a grinning host 
Who'd met a real-life cover page 


From Collier's or The Post. 


And I, sententiously, observed 
That neither Lease nor Lend 
Has half the power a jingle has 
To make a man your friend. 


Not even the farmers would 
notice, since the time between six 
and ten in the morning would be 
roughly accurate by the sun. They 
would just have to milk a little 
earlier in the afternoon, and would 
put that down to the weather, or to 
the atomic explosions at Bikini. 

Trains would take a little longer 
to reach their destinations during 
the day, but this would surprise no 
one. New tide tables would be 
needed, and licensing hours would 
be rather short in the evening. 

Parliament would control clock 
regulation, of course, by means of 
Orders, but the clocks would be 
going so fast late at night that there 
would be no time for the Opposition 
to make difficulties with Prayers. 

In fact this one little Act is all 
that is needed to place all the 
resources of the country, human 
and material, at the disposal of the 
State. Time, under Treasury con- 
trol, would become a weapon in the 
war against waste, need, poverty, 
and the other spectres conjured up 
whenever somebody wishes us to do 
something we none of us want to do. 

And now, if you will excuse me, 
I must go and see about a passport. 
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“CURTAIN ’S JUST GOING UP, MISS” 























“I thought it was a little odd when the advertisement said 


” 


‘Seca view from all windows.’ 


REVOLT AT ST. TIMOTHY’S 


HE characters were coming to 

life for their happy author. It 
was not surprising. After all, I have 
been writing about them for twenty 
years. 

They were gathered round 
Merton Race’s tuck-hamper when, 
not content with coming to life, 
they started answering back. Tom 
Lowther sneered at the ginger 
cordial. 

“Beastly stuff!” he said. “It’s 
time we had a bottle of sherry.” 

“Good biz!” exclaimed Tudor 
Mellish. “What about an Amon- 
tillado?” 


Clearly, this would not do. It 
was imperative to put down the 
revolt with a firm hand. 

“You can consider yourselves 
jolly lucky,” I said sternly. “Not 
every yarn these days centres on a 
midnight feast.” 

“Doughnuts!” Merton was 
scornful. “I’ve been scoffing them 
for twenty years. No wonder I have 
a stomach!” 

There was gratitude for you. I 
was disappointed in Merton. One of 
my favourite boys. 

“Frightful bore, these dorm 
feasts,” observed Barry Blake. 
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“ Never any female company,” 
said Tom. 

“He’s right,” Merton 
“What about dames?” 

I was shocked. “This yarn,” I 
told them, “is intended for clean- 
living, healthy-minded youngsters. 
Is that clear? Please remember that 
they, not I, insist on your swallow- 
ing doughnuts and swilling that 
ginger cordial.” 

“Little warts!” said Merton. 

But they gave no more trouble. 
Indeed, we were getting on famously 
until, just on midnight, Tom 
sneered again at the ginger cordial. 

“Anybody want this muck ?” he 
asked. 

Really, it was too much! 
afraid I lost my temper. 

“Don’t pay any attention to 
him,” said Tudor. He passed round 
a cigarette case. 

This was downright defiance! 
In all the years I have known my 
boys I never once suspected that 
they smoked. It is amazing how 
easily an author can be deceived. 

“Boys, boys!” I protested. 
“Think of your wind!” 

“ Pity there isn’t a spot of gin in 
the place,” remarked Barry. 

This was dreadful. “Let’s get 
on,” I pleaded. They ignored me. 

Something had to be done. The 
printers wanted the yarn first thing 
in the morning. I saw I should have 
to bribe the little brutes. 

“Look,” I said. “I'll stand you 
a box of crystallized fruits.” 

Tom sniffed. ‘Make it a bottle 
of sherry,” he said. 

I know when I’m beaten. I told 
them there would be a bottle of 
cooking sherry when the yarn was 
finished. 

“Don’t be a cad, sir!” reproved 
Merton. “We'll have the best.” 

I had to remind them that 
sherry was not included in the story. 
“This is not fiction,” I said. “I'll 
have to go out and buy the stuff. 
So it will have to be cooking sherry.” 

“What about dames?” asked 
Tudor. 

Against my better judgment I 
made a concession. With discretion 
I thought I might just manage to 
pull it off. 

“T don’t like the idea,” I said. 
“But if you insist I'll bring four 


said. 


I’m 
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junior girls over from St. Trudie’s 
for next week’s yarn.” 

“St. Trudie’s!” Merton sniffed. 

“Tee-cream all round,” I added 
quickly. “Croquet on the vicarage 
lawn afterwards.” 

“Sounds exciting,” remarked 
Tudor. 

I had an idea the boy was being 
sarcastic. I let it pass. 

“Throw your cigarettes away, 
boys. Now, Tom, we'll start all 
over again. Bring out the cordial, 
please.” 

Tom took from his pocket an old 
deck of cards. They cut for deal 
and my boys sat in to a game of 
stud poker. 

That’s the way they treated me. 
After only three thousand words 
too! 

Bitterly I thought of all I had 
done for them. Tom’s dashing 
century against St. Michael’s, for 
instance. If I had known that this 
was going to happen he would have 
been out for a duck. First ball. 

“You can stop looking like that, 
sir,” said Merton. “It’s about time 
we saw a bit of life.” 

“High time,” agreed Tom. 

“We want to go places,” said 
Barry. 

“There’s going to be no more 
dorm feasts until we do,” said Tom. 

“And that’s final!” declared 
Tudor. 

We came to terms. They scoffed 
doughnuts. They guzzled jam tarts. 
They polished off the ginger cordial. 
We finished the yarn. 

In return I am to introduce 
them, as minor characters, into the 
crime story I am writing next week. 

They settled for a little dinner, 
with a floor show, in the West End. 
There’s to be champagne. 

But the things I did not promise 
are going to be a lot more exciting. 

By the time I’ve finished with 
them the little stinkers will be jolly 
glad to get back to St. Timothy’s. 


a a 


“Their house was full of little birds 
and I can see them to this day sitting on 
the sofa, holding hands and beaming.” 

“Woman” 


Aristophanes never thought of that 
one. 


GREAT CORAM 


“*Great Coram is a lovely street,’ said he, ‘the trees 
within the rails, and the wines within the areas, flourish 
and expand with all the wigour of foliage and wegetable 
life in the purest and most salubrisome spots.’” 

“Handley Cross” 

REAT Coram is a lovely street, said he. 

Walking from Woburn Place to Brunswick Square 
I often pause, and weep; for this is where 
John Jorrocks held the gorgeous East in fee 
And sold the thirsting West a wast of tea. 

A lovely street it is, beyond compare; 
Earth hath not anything to show more fair, 
Or, if she hath, I do not care to see. 


The wigorous wine her noble harvest yields 
In lovely Coram Street, alas, no more. 
Yet Jorrocks still his ghostly ledger wields, 
Or, on a Saturday, past Coram’s Fields 
Goes riding Surreywards, in search of war 
Without its guilt, and less than half its gore. 
R. P. Lister 











REPORT ON THE 


SOUTH BANK 

. A WORD OF REASSURANCE 

ERTAIN elements of the Press 

have shown coolness towards 
events opposite Cleopatra’s Needle ; 
the word farce has been mentioned, 
supported by such unsympathetic 
adjectives as preposterous, out- 
rageous and crazy. 

Asa matter of fact I think I met 
one of these elements outside Trans- 
port and Communications a week or 
80 ago, when the gates were thrown 
open to a privileged few (my pass 
was number 001548). He was an 
elderly element in an embittered 
green hat, and had been critically 
examining a brass plate on the front 
of the old Buddicom locomotive— 
brought specially from France at 
wholly unwarrantable expense; the 
plate said N’accrocnuer qu’ 
L’ ARRET, and thinking he was quite 
safe he stepped back and was neatly 
thrown by an ankle-high hawser, 
falling with his fistful of publicity 
handouts in a convenient pudding of 
cement. I helped him to his feet 
and was moving away when I fell 
all my length over a small winch. 


The word farce was then men- 
tioned, with full supporting adjec- 
tives. Possibly the winch incident 
had made me unwontedly quarrel- 
some, but I expressed my disagree- 
ment ; I told him that I regarded the 
South Bank project as a character- 
istic example of magnificent British 
impudence. He pigeon-holed the 
phrase in ease he changed papers 
before October, but all he said, as 
we climbed into a wheelbarrow to 
make way for an immense sheet of 
three-ply approaching on four hob- 
nailed boots, was: “The thing will 
never be ready. Look at it!” And 
he threw out an arm in a wide and 
trembling gesture. It embraced 
most of the Upstream Sequence: the 
Dome of Discovery, over which tiny 
men strode thoughtfully, their hands 
in their tiny pockets; the towering 
Skylon, at whose waist still tinier 
men were manceuvring tiny steel 
panels into place; the half-secured 
awnings flapping in the ocean 
breezes of Sea and Ships, where 
figures swarmed over a huge, half- 
built, rust-red prow; the Transport 
building behind us, its half-finished 
stairs studded with packing-cases, 
its galleries whirring with electric 
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planes and clamouring with ham- 
mers while one or two shrouded 
exhibits skulked in the litter of 
shavings, strawboard, brown paper 
and spilt nails. And, around and 
over all, men working: men with 
barrows and buckets, men with 
drums of paint and barrels of tar; 
men sawing, drilling, screwing, 
buffing, painting, plastering, con- 
creting, gardening, brick-laying and 
just plain ladder-carrying; men 
driving lorries and steam-rollers and 
mechanical shovels; men tending 
countless generators and cement- 
mixers; men hurrying in and out of 
countless contractor’s huts; and, of 
course, men drifting from the Press 
lounge complaining that a public 
relations expenditure of £180,000 
was perfectly farcical, particularly 
as none of it had been devoted to 
hospitality on the spot. 

“T ask you!” said the man in 
the green hat. 

Perhaps it was a good thing that 
I met him. Without this spur to my 
contrariness I might have felt a bit 
doubtful too. As it was, I found my- 
self toiling up to the third gallery of 
the D. of D. in a mood of per- 


verse optimism, and was not even 
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downcast when, up near the roof, I 
saw that I could have shared an 
escalator with three men carrying a 
fifteen-foot airliner. There was no 
hint there, as painters and carpenters 
and electricians scuttled to and fro 
about the gangways and platforms 
and stairs, that the Exhibition 
would fail to open. Everything 
suggested the contrary. Below me 
in the centre of the floor stood the 
fourth largest telescope in the world; 
it would be absurd to take it away 
again without the public’s seeing it. 
Other exhibits were being prepared 
for display, and this was encourag- 
ing, even if it was difficult to guess 
what most of them were. 

What of this trio of gigantic 
sculptured gentle- 
men in tubular 
trousers? This is <* tye a 
the Dome of Dis- > NG LA 
covery, after all; ay 
could they be ‘é - 
Newton, Darwin 
and Faraday, perhaps? 
approached a printed card propped 
against a monumental boot, but 
it merely advertised somebody's 
Double Protection Paint. I inter- 
rogated a man in dungarees who was 
putting the finishing touches to a 
property tree. He answered shortly 
““Megatherium. Prehistoric land 
sloth,” and I realized that he was a 
splendidly single-minded man, in- 
terested only in a monstrous bear- 
like creature, so big that Ihad missed 
it altogether as it stood on its hind 
legs clutching the plaster branches 


} 
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with its forepaws. This is the Dome 
of Discovery. The British must have 
discovered the Megatherium. 
Heartened, I went on round the 
great, sounding promenade, until a 
smiling man in a white Information 
armlet and _ scientist’s spectacles 
asked if he could tell me anything. 
“Everything,” I said gratefully. 
“For example, where am I now?” 
“In Outer Space,” he said, 
laughing a little to put me at ease. 
He turned me gently to face a 
plaster alcove in the shape of a 
gutted and tormented tulip. (De- 
signers have cast off all inhibitions; 
the ordinary visitor will become 
aware of serious gaps in his geo- 
metrical vocabulary.) “Here,” said 
my informant, “we see the earth as 
it would appear from an armchair 
in Space ; we call it an orrery. There 
are the planets and the-———” 
“Where?” I said, peering. He 
did not lose patience, but pointed 
into the alcove’s shadows, where a 
few stained planks rested on trestles. 
He could see it all so clearly, this 
model firmament to be, that I 
thrilled to a fresh upsurge of con- 
fidence. The Exhibition would open, 
I was sure of it. It would be 
impossible to disappoint a man 
who could demonstrate, to a non- 
scientific listener, and aided only by 
a powerful imagination and a few 
planks, the precise point at which 
Sky stops and Space starts, topping 
the thing off with a discourse on 
quartz clocks, the Greenwich time- 
ball, and the bland assurance that 


our globe, which 
one has always 
thought a paragon 
of chronological 
precision, often 
gains or loses 
slightly as it grinds 
round on its axis. 
I said nothing of 
a private suspicion 
that the bearings 
might be worn. 
It warmed me to 
think that the 
British must have 
discovered Space. 

I think I saw 
everything. 
Everything that 
there was to see. I went 
Houses and Gardens, which weren't 
really ready, though there was 
a handsome stove waiting to be 
installed in an empty kitchen, and 
outside were men wheeling earth 
I learned in the Lion and Unicorn 
pavilion (British freedoms) that 
drawings depicting our national 
humour were to go up on a wall, but 
the wall wasn’t up yet, and I saw 
the very spot reserved for an 
unusual equestrian statue—Ten- 
niel’s White Knight—not yet 
arrived (fallen off again, I expect); 
I went into the Country pavilion, 
but the cows and flowers and butter- 
flies and vegetables weren't there 
yet; I climbed up a sort of break- 
water in Seaside, but a slack cable 
took my hat off and I had to chase 
it along the flag-stoned beach; and 
I was asking the way to Power and 
Production when two pneumatic 
drills struck up, one in each ear, so 
I never got there. 

But during the whole of my 
visit: not a single workman or 
official hinted that the Exhibition 
would fail to take place. My own 
feeling is that it will open after all. 
Everyone there seems very keen on 
this. I shall look in again very soon 
to check my findings, and I hope 
that the man in the green hat will 
look in too. - If he happens to read 
this, what about meeting me in 
Health? I think the Digestion 
Section would be a good rendezvous. 
He needs to get some of that acid 
out of his system. 

J. B. Boornroyp 
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AT THE PICTURES 
Dréle de Drame—The Tales of Hoffmann 


~}T was perhaps unwise of 
I me to recommend Drdle 
de Drame (Director: 
—;~— Marcet Carn&) before 
ve being able to write at 
greater length about it, for reeom- 
mendation ought to be qualified 
with warning to all who dislike what 
they call the “far- 
fetched.” As I sug- 
gested in connection 
with Occupe-Toi 
d’ Amélie (though this 
is not really like that), 
the numerous people 
whose main reason for 
approving of French 
films is that they are 
“so real” had better 
be warned off. Nothing 
about this has the 
slightest air of reality; 
the world, which is 
nominally the London 
of about fifty years 
ago, is not even as 
realistic as that of The 
Importance of Being 
Earnest, of which, by 
the way, I was sometimes reminded. 
This was one of the earliest Carné 
films (made in 1937, never shown 
over here before) and is throughout 
in the key of absolute nonsense, 
with which (I think) the director 
never experimented again. It is not 
a great piece of film-making and 
it isn’t important, except as an 
example of the early work of a great 
director; but it is consistently 
interesting and often remarkably 
funny. It is adapted from an 
English novel by J. Storer (“ Lunatic 
at Large’’) Clouston; how much the 
story is altered I don’t know, but, 
however fantastically plotted the 
original may have been, the French 
twist (sometimes deliberate and 
sometimes involuntary) given to 
the English personages and the 
“London” scene has the effect of 
adding to the whole almost another 
dimension of absurdity. Archibald 
Soper, the Bishop (played with keen 
enjoyment by Louis Jouver) is in 
himselfa ludicrous character enough ; 
it is almost too much that we should 
observe a poster’s description of 


Irwin 


Molyneux—Micuet Simon; 
Barnautt; Margaret Molyneur—Francorse Rosay 


him as “The Very Honorable Rev. 
SOPER, Bishop of Beckford.” 
Margaret Molyneux (FRANCOISE 
Rosay) is no more than “ Marr-ga- 
rett” and William Kramps (Jean- 
Lours Barrav rt), specialist in the 
murder of butchers, is ‘‘ Weel-yam,” 
but Micue Smon, looking, as Irwin 


[Dré'e de Drame 


“Where Did We Get Those Hats?” 
William Kramps 


Molyneux, like a huge bumbling 
Arnold Bennett, is from time to 
time addressed as “‘Ear-ween,” and 
that somehow provides a sort of 
finishing touch. The cast, you 
observe (it also includes JEAN- 
PreRRE AuMONT, and ALCOVER who 
gives a beautiful burlesque of a 
stout pompous detective), is terrific. 


(The Tales of Hoffmann 
Unsmiling Villain 


Rosert HeLPMANN 
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There is no room to mention a 
fraction of the extravagances of this 
extraordinary farce, but perhaps [ 
have suggested something of its 
unique flavour. No one with any 
taste for nonsense should miss it. 


One can’t deny the enormous 
amount of trouble and skill that has 
gone into The Tales of Hoffmann 
(Directors: Micuarn. Pows. and 
EMERIC PREss- 
BURGER); whether or 
not one thinks it was 
misguided seems to be 
a matter of one’s tem- 
perament and taste. 
My own feeling was, 
let’s say, unenthusi- 
astic. Continually I 
was noticing ingenu- 
ities of design, colour 
and movement that I 
recognized with im- 
pressed respect as the 
sort of thing that 
ought (and was cal- 
culated) to knock ‘em 
cold only to 
realize after a few 
moments that as I was 
not emotionally roused 
by them myself there were probably 
many other people who weren't, 
either. (Compare the pun or piece of 
word-play that is undeniably in- 
genious and well contrived but just 
doesn’t happen to be funny.) The 
strength of the thing is the familiar, 
well-loved music, safe in the hands 
of Sir Tuomas Bercuam and the 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Apart from that, time and again it 
is as if one of the more elaborate and 
decorative Disneys were being done 
with live performers among solid 
objects. It’s an art director's picnic; 
I marvelled without beingenthralled. 

* * * * * 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Also in London is Circle of 
Danger, an enjoyable little Anglo- 
American mystery; but the most 
important new one is the French 
prizewinner La Ronde—gay, cynic- 
ally witty stuff with an “X” 
certificate. Top release, a really 
outstanding one: A Walk in the Sun 
(7/3/51), an intensely absorbing war 
Ricuarp MALLETT 


Jean-Louis 


picture. 
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WHY WORRY? 


HE duodenal ulcer and coronary thrombosis 
Are denuding the professions; and the doctor's 
diagnosis 

Is “Worry”. 


It’s not so much the fevers and the viruses and “-poxes” 
That are hurrying the people into hospitals and 
boxes: 
It’s Worry. 


And when I say “professions”, it’s professions IT am 
saying: 
It’s the toiler in the office and the study who’s decaying 
From Worry. 


This ill, I’m glad to say, does not affect the “working- 
classes”. 
It’s the fellow in the collar and the overcoat who 
passes 
From Worry. 


It isn’t that the miner or the steeplejack is tougher. 
He faces many perils, but it seems he doesn’t suffer 
From Worry. 


So coronary thrombosis and the duodenal ulcer 
Can be easily averted: though the method may be dull, 
sir— 
Don’t Worry. 


And surely in this island, where good food is so abundant, 
It’s perfectly ridiculous, it’s utterly redundant 
To Worry. 


Ul 
TL. 























“Look out for someone wearine a red 
> ” 
carnation when I come out. 


The Russians have an army of incredible dimensions: 
But then you must remember their benevolent 
intentions. 


Why Worry? 


Of course, I’ve not forgotten that the Highest Common 
Factor 
Of the duodenal figures is the Income Tax extractor 
Top Worry. 


There’s a conflict here, no doubt, between your health 
and the Exchequer: 
But your over-riding duty is to keep aloft your pecker— 
Don’t Worry. 


Tell the Income Tax collector “If you worry me I’m 
finished : 
So, unless you want to see Old England’s revenue 
diminished, 
Don’t Worry. 


“Your demands are quite absurd, and your insistence 
is absurder: 
If I perish of an ulcer I shall have you up for murder! 
Don’t Worry!” 
A. P. 8. 











E realize that the picture so far 

extracted from our guide-books 
to Yoicks St. Vitus has been one in 
which oscuro outweighs chiar; but 
that is not to say that the village 
never has its lighter, brighter 
moments. These occur in summer 
and at Christmastide, and even 
the crime department acknowledges 
their brief passage. Bodies found in 
the library are wearing sunsuits or 
Santa Claus disguises; reindeer foot- 
prints and Panama hats provide 
clues; and mayhem is committed 
with such seasonable tools as cricket 
stumps, croquet hoops, and poison 
obtained from the mingled juices of 
the holly and the ivy when they are 
both full-grown. But the real centre 
of sweetness and light is the west 
wing of the Hall, which, in summer, 
burgeons 

Burgeoning is a process which 
has as its ultimate goal the marty- 
ing of young men to maidens, and 
its stages include the annual match 


YOICKS ST. VITUS 
Being the Sixth and Final Instalment of a Probe into the Literary Village 


line in birthday greeting card verses; 
but it is to Paul Cherry, the boy 
genius, that fortune is most kind. 

He is discovered, while carving a 
line from the Georgics on the piggery 
door, by the youngest daughter of 
the west wing, fresh from school, 
and an unerring spotter of neglected 
talent. Inspired by her, Paul writes 
a poem about a potato which finds 
a not unhonoured place in the 
Nature Corner of the children’s 
page of the County Observer. 

In his new rank of literary lion 
Paul attends the Moncontours’ 
dance, wearing his blue serge suit 
and his best hobnailed boots; and 
the unattainable Meriel Fruit, whom 
he has long worshipped from afar, 
fairly fawns upon him, to the 
chagrin of the youngest daughter, 
who has been allowed to sit up and 
watch the party from the gallery. 
The evening is one long triumph for 
Paul. Old Moncontour gives him a 
cigar ; “‘ Poodle” St. Clair shows him 


against Lower Deeping, the danee- ~how to take the shine out of blue 


the Moncontours give for Ethel, the 
village féte, and the eldest girl’s 
quiet wedding. A passing cloud is 
occasionally thrown over these 
junketings by papa, who returns 
‘ home from the City to announce 
that he is a ruined man, and that in 
future those who wish to eat will 
have to work. This news is taken 
bravely by everybody except selfish 
Sophonisba, who petulantly refuses 
to rush out into the paddock with 
the others to start an open-cast 
mine. But it is usually selfish 
Sophonisba who saves the day, by 
marrying a handy duke, or by 
tripping over a bundle of valuable 
securities when she dives into the 
blazing dog-house to rescue poor old 
Pongo. 

Lionel Mantling, if his public 
writings are to be believed, is up at 
dawn to bathe his hands in the dew, 
and out all night sniffing like a bird- 
dog at the stocks. He eats not, 
neither does he drink, but spends his 
days flitting from flower to flower 
like a flannel-trousered Cabbage- 
white. Adhemar Clwys abandons 
poetry consisting solely of punctua- 
tion marks in favour of a profitable 


serge; and even Hugo Pointdevice’s 
kick has something half-hearted 
about it. 

An atmosphere of benevolence 
pervades the entire community. 
Jezebel Fruit (née De Stoke) makes 
an unheralded appearance at the 
quiet wedding, and, so far from 
blistering the proceedings with a 
hideous curse (her normal contri- 
bution to such festivities), she 
dowers the bride with a reversionary 
interest in a handful of post-war 
credit vouchers. 

At the féte Doctor Architrave, 
black cloak and crooked smile 
discarded, presides over a small 
tent labelled “NUCLEAR FISSION— 
Admission 2d.” Amos Gird ceases 
to grind the faces of the poor, and 
the elaborate apparatus which he 
uses for this purpose stands dusty 
and idle in the attic. 

Two persons only regard this 
haleyon time with suspicion and 
distaste: the vicar, and Mr. Brown- 
low the doctor. The former because 
he is eternally compelled to make 
up a four for something or other, 
and the latter because his appear- 
ance (grizzled at the temples, you 
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remember) makes him the special 
confidant of the young men and 
maidens. In vain he points out that 
the heart is a collection of valves and 
muscles, and that it is sheer non- 
sense to talk of giving it away or 
having a name carved on it. A 
bachelor by choice and instinct, Mr. 
Brownlow regards the married state 
as an ineluctable but necessarily 
imperfect device, and long sessions 
with the tangled emotions of Paul 
Cherry and the youngest daughter 
have done little to mitigate his 
opinion. One thing the good doctor 
steadfastly refuses to do, and that 
is to let a tear stand in his eye as he 
remembers the little fingers that 
stole across his life long, long ago. 
Little fingers ornamented with 
nougat steal across his polished 
surgery desk too often for him to 
hold them in sentimental regard 
His tendency with little fingers is to 
rap them smartly with a bistoury. 

But the end of summer puts a 
term to this unnatural state of 
affairs. There comes a day when the 
vicar, toiling up the drive on his 
way to make a four for bear-baiting, 
meets Mr. Brownlow on his way to 
urge Ethel Moncontour to banish 
the image of Lionel Mantling from 
her heart. 

“T cannot cry with Jorrocks,” 
says the vicar, “‘Hurrah, hurrah, 
the dahlias is dead!’ because the 
dahlias are not yet out; but I gather 
from Mantling’s latest article that 
the last roses are bowing their 
reproachful heads. And young 
Cherry was practising a hangman's 
knot in the washhouse last night.” 

“IT, too, have good news,” 
beams the doctor. “The body found 
in the library last night had snow on 
its boots.” 

And with a smile of mutual 
optimism the worthy men go their 
several ways. 


The picture is complete. The 
books may go back on the shelves. 

The stranger whose wanderings 
bring him to that fingerpost which 
says “Yoicks St. Vitus, Straight 
On” need make no blind choice. 
He has been warned. 
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TOOTHSOME DAINTIES 


HIS Belle Lettre deals with Pleasures of the Palate 

and is altogether a very hedonistic and unimproving 
piece of writing. No one will be a better man for reading 
it. So much for sales-talk. 

The pretty ways of our ancestors included a 
preference for the visual to the edible in their menus. 
They liked their food to resemble State Barges, Swans, 
Chariots and Scenes from Ovid, whereas we prefer it 
nourishing and even criticize the candles on birthday 
cakes as inedible. They also liked their food com- 
plicated, with lots of different flavours getting in one 
another’s way. Nowadays some purists object even to 
finding things inside chocolates, though this is carrying 
things too far. Provided that the filling is not itself a 
compound I am all for it, especially when there is an 
abstruse code telling you what filling to expect; 
there is a curious flavour produced by biting into 
a peppermint cream expecting it to be coffee 
which should be experienced at least once in every 
lifetime. 

To be Toothsome a Dainty need not be sweet. 
Little things on bits of toast or biscuit are usually 
savoury, yet by increasing the appetite for alcohol they 
add much to life. An olive is a good example of 
savoury Toothsomeness. One has only to imagine one 
covered in chocolate icing to appreciate that there must 
be limits to the spread of sweetness about the world. 
I have often wondered how beef is stuffed with olives, 
seeing that olives are themselves stuffed with stones. 
If you remove the stones, you remove some of the 


peculiarly olive-like quality to which the eater has 
looked forward. If you don’t, the beef has to be 
unstuffed and then the olive unstuffed and the parts 
reassembled, an operation so fiddling as to be destructive 
of appetite. 

Many Dainties not otherwise Toothsome can be 
raised a class by covering with white of egg, using for 
this purpose a pastry-brush. Eggs are not always easy 
to come by and varnish will do as well, unless the host 
is intending to participate. Pastry-brushes have 
handles the colour of natural wood well scrubbed and 
a little wire ring sticking out of the end. I have never 
personally managed to make pastry with a brush and 
am at some small loss to account for the name. Perhaps 
the brushes are used to give a wind-swept coiffure to 
pastry cases. By the way, when choosing an egg-cup 
to insert into a veal and ham pie, make sure that the 
mark which will be revealed on the upturned base is 
one conferring distinction upon the home and not just 
something like “6d. reduced to 14d.” 

It is usually said that for children the test of 
Toothsomeness is the amount of sugar worked into the 
Dainty, and such remarks as “Sweets to the Sweet” are 
sometimes made when the young are feeding. This is 
a vulgar error. The real test is pinkness. However 
unattractive a cake, jelly or lump of rock may be in 
flavour and consistency, if it be roseate in hue all will 
be well. Hence the importance in infant cookery of 
cochineal. Even the most savoury of dishes can be got 
down tiny throats by its aid—even cod. 














_—— PA 


“Why, Mr. Fisher, fancy bumping into you!” 
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I have often wondered to see people in advertise- 
ments displaying uninhibited delight in their food. I 
was taught, when undergoing my upbringing, that one 
just ate unobtrusively while making light conversation 
on neutral topics. Yet the eaters in advertisements 
roll their eyes, lick their lips and beam, and commit 
similar gross breaches of good manners when faced 
with a mash made out of the parts of corn not usable 
for bread. 

Heigh-ho! What pleasures assail my senses when 
I let my memory rove back over the Dainties I have 
known. As so often happens when my memory gets 
off the leash, it brings me in touch with many experi- 
ences I have never actually known at first hand. I 
can easily remember frumenty, syllabubs and march- 
pane. To you, galingale may be just a word you have 
met in Chaucer and vaguely associate with galliards 
and farthingales. To me it is a small, square Dainty with 
a penetrating flavour of cloves—which is odd, as the 
glossary calls it preserved ginger. 

As a boy, I was old before my time and never 
managed to show convincing enthusiasm for ginger-pop, 
strawberry ices, muffins, and cigarettes made of brown 
paper. I liked nothing so much as toast melba and 
three-cornered scones tasting of baking-powder. The 
school tuckshop refused to stock my favourites and I 
had to get them by post. When I edged out into the 
world I became more human, and the older I grew the 
younger I became. Now, when I go to a children’s 
party I am publicly held back from the trifle and 
jellies and attempts are made to distract me by promises 
of an extra cracker. 

Everyone has at least one recipe that they like to 
pass on. My recipe is designed purely for conversational 
purposes and is called Capritta Salfordaise. The first 
word sounds Italian and isn’t; the second gives the 
impression that I have paid a gastronomic visit to 
Salford, a town rarely visited except for industrial 
purposes. Having established myself as one who 
eschews the beaten track, I reveal the basis of my 
recipe, which is chopping things up small and forcing 
them into a pastry case. I rarely get the chance of 
mentioning more than three ingredients, though once, 
on a long-distance tram, I got up to fifteen before I was 
stopped. The poor are most impressed by affluent 
ingredients, like foie gras and caviar, the rich by such 
homely fare as tripe and curly kale. I end by saying 
“Of course, one serves it on unglazed earthenware with 
a sprig of cypress.” 

No consideration of this subject is complete without 
a passing reference to Brillat-Savarin. Well, we have 
now passed it. R. G. G. Price 

a a 


MY WISH 


My wish is just a simple wish— 
Out of my mind I fish it, 

And put it back again. I wish 
I wished I didn’t wish it. 
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FARM KITCHEN 
A’ thrashing-time 


men thin and fat 

came slowly in 

and scraped the mat; 
and, after hours 

on drum and ricks, 
the first they saw 

was well-scrubbed bricks 
and then the men 

came from the stable 
and all got round 

the kitchen table. 


The spit turned slowly; 
new bread rose 

warm in the pancheon: 
every nose, 

though oily—grimy— 
full of dust, 

became aware 
of home-made crust! 

The day-old chicks 
cheeped in the grate 

red flannel warming up 
the crate. 


The bacon hanging 
on the hooks 
meant more than pictures, 
more than books; 
the old steel fender 
winked and shone; 
the clock tick-tocked 
(with one hand gone), 
and, dragging chairs, 
the men sat down— 
in the one room 
they called their own. 


And, I'll be bound, 
I’m with the rest: 
of all the rooms 
the kitchen’s best! 
Jesse BaGcGALEY 














WELCOME TO COUSINS 


HERE are few grimmer experi- 

ences than to arrive in another 
country, settle down alone in some 
hotel and then realize you are almost 
as cut off from human contacts 
as you would be on the top of the 
Jungfrau. The more anonymous 
faces around you, the more desper- 
ately isolated you can feel. Even for 
an Englishman in an English city 
this can be bad enough; for a visitor 
from the Empire, brought up to 
think of England as home, it must 
be doubly bitter to come here full of 
hope and find himself a stranger. - 

The Victoria League was 
founded expressly to fill in, with 
practical friendship, this gap in 
Empire relations. It was born in the 
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troubled period 
of the Boer War, 


when a group of far-sighted women, 


determined that the idea of Empire 
should be preserved from the cor- 
rosion of party politics, met at 10 
Downing Street, their hostess being 
Mr. Balfour’s sister. Conservatives 
and Liberals joined cheerfully on the 
first committee, and although men 
didn’t serve on the executive until 
1908, a number of leading politicians 
sank their differences on sub-com- 
mittees. The war had left South 
Africa in a mess, and the League 
started work by helping British 
refugees and sick Dutch women and 
children. When this emergency was 
past, a permanent programme was 
needed, and it was decided that the 
chief targets should be hospitality 
and education. These have re- 
mained unchanged, in spite of the 
great increase in the League's 
activities. 

The British Empire, says the 
League, is a family or it is nothing. 
Other empires based on unyielding 
authority have slid into tyranny and 
decay. Ours is an elastic union of 
willing peoples held together by 
genuine fraternity, and its members 
have the right to expect something 
warmer than a vague handshake. 
You meet your friends from abroad 
at the station; you bring them home, 
take them round, answer their 
questions, and settle them in as 
comfortably as you can. The 
Victoria League exists mainly to 
provide this very necessary human 
service for our visitors from the 
Dominions and Colonies. 

It expresses its ideal in a variety 
of sensible ways that have stood the 
test of practice. Shall we say you 
are a young West African student, 
coming to England for the first 
time? You know nobody here, and 
are more than a little scared by 
the prospect of living in London. 
When you arrive you will receive a 
letter of welcome, telling you the 
League would like to do its bit to 
repay the hospitality so lavishly 
afforded to the British in different 
parts of the Empire. The delightful 
house at 38 Chesham Place which is 
the League’s H.Q. is open to you, 
without subscription during a short 
stay. Here you will find at modest 
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prices the services of a good club, 
such as a restaurant, a snack buffet, 
and a bar, where the waitresses are 
voluntary, but even more important 
you will immediately have friends 
eager to straighten out all your 
difficulties. In the hall is a reception 
desk to steer you to the right section 
of a busy corps of experts which is 
there to discuss your problems, in- 
treduce you to the right channels, 
save you trouble and frustration. 
In large rooms charmingly furnished 
you can take stock of your new 
situation in peace, and come to 
know other Empire visitors as 
anxious as you are to make the most 
of their opportunities. And besides 
these you will also meet the British 
members who have the Empire at 
heart and who use the League as a 
club. Fork luncheons, coffee meet- 
ings, music and drama _ sections 
bring everyone together. 
Accommodation will be found 
for you (if a member in your own 
country), tickets for concerts and for 
all kinds of excitements from the 
Zoo to the Garter Ceremony will 
be provided, and very soon you 
will have your own circle in London. 
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To make your engagement book 
even fuller invitations to private 
houses will begin to come in. Some 
will be for tea, or for the day, but 
some—and these I think form the 
most interesting part of all the 
League's work—will be from country 
houses, where you can see family 
life from the inside and have time 
to appreciate it. Rather surpris- 
ingly, in the absence of meat and 
servants, the League still finds 
hostesses more easily than guests. 
Many visitors, especially from the 
Dominions, have sufficient friends 
already; but for the lonely bird, 
who is the League’s natural cus- 
tomer, the pleasure and benefit of a 
week-end or longer can readily be 
imagined. Such hospitality is ser- 
vice to the Empire in perhaps its 
most helpful form, and anyone who 
has thought twice about offering it 
need not fear too heavy a barrage 
of guests. At present the weak spots 
on the list are Devon, Cornwall and 
the Lake District, all three of which 
visitors are keen to see. 

The Victoria League has no 
politics, and embraces all creeds. 
British membership is six thousand 
and total membership through the 
Commonwealth and Empire (where 


—_ 
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local branches flourish) twenty-five 
thousand, a figure that grows con- 
stantly. For subscribers unable to 
take an active part there is a 


separate section, The Friends of the ° 


Vietoria League, and for members 
under thirty, The Young Contingent. 
The League is in close touch with 
the British Council, and also with 
the other Empire movements, whose 
representatives it meets on the Joint 
Empire Societies Conference, thus 
avoiding over-lapping. Every two 
months it publishes its own 
magazine, Welcome. Financially it 
is entirely dependent on subscrip- 
tions (a guinea, and ten shillings for 
the young Contingent), and as with 
most voluntary sociéties money is a 
worry ; but thanks to the hard work 
generously done by members it 
manages to keep afloat. 

In the best sense it is a universal 
Empire aunt. It runs a hostel in 
London for Dominion students; 
acts as a complete guardian to 
Colonial children sent to school in 
this country; goes to see visitors in 
hospital (and how much that can 
mean !); and, in short, is out to help 
in any way it can, as was proved 
when it satisfied the exacting am- 
bitions of an overseas member who 


burned to go down 
@ mine, stay in a 
lighthouse and go 
to sea in a trawler. 

But the tale of 
its works at home 
is only part of the 
story. To remote 
places overseas it sends parcels of 
books, magazines and newspapers 
(needless to say more are wanted), 
and also to every lonely lighthouse 
in the Commonwealth and Empire. 
As a result its correspondents 
number many people who look to 
it to keep them informed. We are 
apt, until we think about it, to 
imagine that everyone else in the 
world has a bus running past his 
gate, and it comes as a jolt to learn 
that a member in Alaska was so 
remarkably cut off that lately she 
wrote to the League asking if it was 
true that Princess Elizabeth had had 
another baby; if it was, she was 
anxious to know its sex. The League 
has learned how much comfort 
letters can bring to such isolated 
folk, and one of its brightest schemes 
puts children here and overseas in 
touch with one another. 

Australia sends most visitors, 
but this summer a great influx is 
expected from everywhere painted 
pink on the map. The Victoria 
League, celebrating its own Golden 
Jubilee, is on its toes to give the 
Festival a broader meaning to all the 
cousins of Britain now beginning to 
arrive. With the other Empire 
Societies it is adding to London's 
attractions an information bureau, 
in a, riverside club on a_ barge 
moored off the end of Northumber- 
land Avenue—a floating encyclo- 
pedia; and those who know the 
value of its work through half a 
century are confident that in many 
other ways as well the Empire will 
be brought closer. 

Eric Keown 



































‘* Heavens, no. I’m only the caretaker.” 


SPLENDID 


fPHERE are several things to 

remember when you live in 
combined rooms, or bed-sitters with 
use of kitchen, bath, and top drawer 
of tallboy on landing; and the most 
important of all is that if you are 
not careful you will find you are one 
of the family. 

During my stay with Mrs. 
Venner I have taken steps to guard 
against this catastrophe, because I 
have troubles enough of my own. 

I know from past experience 
that there is only a short step 
between accepting a morning cup of 
tea and offering to repair the eldest 
boy’s bicycle. Give them an inch, 
and they show you snaps of Elsie. 
Pop in for a chat, and they make 
you eat lumps of seed-cake and 
play Monopoly until three in the 


ISOLATION 


morning. Suggest that it looks like 
rain, and an account of somebody’s 
fibrositis will harrow you for a week. 
No, thank you. Not for me. 

I suppose in a way I am lucky. 
Mrs. Venner would be the last one 
to pry into my secrets or to burden 
me with hers. It is true that she 
occasionally drops in to my room 
unexpectedly around supper time 
with her cousin Ada (not the one 
from Woolwich: the one from 
Walham Green), but I am only too 
glad to bring what little gaiety I can 
into Ada’s life when I think of that 
husband of hers staying out at 
whist drives until all hours, and 
bringing Jimmie Findlater home for 
coffee until she could scream. (How 
Ada’s husband can endure Jimmie 
Findlater I cannot imagine. His 
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moustache is enough for me. Also 
he cheats at rummy.) 

As Mrs. Venner said herself last 
night, when I brought back her two 
little nephews from the cinema, 
everyone is entitled to live his own 
life; and to show how grateful she 
was to be rid of the boys for the 
evening, she gave me a ticket for 
the Greengrocers’ Ball (Refreshments 
Extra) next Saturday. (As for the 
choc-ice which the younger nephew 
had the misfortune to drip on to my 
trouser leg throughout the second 
feature, Mrs. Venner does not think 
it will leave much of a mark.) 

I do not dance, and I had set 
Saturday aside for an early night. 
(Besides, I really must get down 
to reading Mrs. Venner’s brother’s 
friend's verse-play, since he was 
kind enough to ask my opinion of 
it.) But I look forward to another 
chat with Edna’s fiancé, Charlie. 
(Edna is Mrs. Venner’s unmarried 
niece, and she calls on me whenever 
she thinks she has mastered a new 
piece on the electric-guitar—al- 
though, as I modestly point out, I 
am not really what you might call 
an expert on harmony. Still, her 
diminished sevenths are coming 
along nicely, and she hardly ever 
gives herself a shock nowadays.) 
Charlie is bound to be at the dance 
after the warning I gave him about 
the folly of prolonging a tiff, and I 
should like to hear more about the 
coach trip to Stratford, in which I 
understand I am to participate as 
the guest of his snooker club. 

I also expect to renew my 
acquaintance with Mrs. Venner’s 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Vaile,and perhaps 
we shall be able to settle once and 
for all the confusion about her extra- 
ordinary recipe for stuffed marrow. 

On second thoughts, though, I 
think I will drop that subject 
altogether. I have never actually 
cared for stuffed marrow, and I am 
sure I could never bring myself to 
walk into a grocer’s shop in cold 
blood and ask for a bay leaf. 
Apart from that, Mrs. Vaile was 
rather rude about my chilblain cure, 
although I distinctly told her it was 
to be used externally. The woman 
shows signs of becoming a nuisance. 

And, after all, I don’t want to 
start getting involved. 
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GOING TO THE PICTURES 


HEN me and my friend Mrs. C. goes out to the 
pictures, 
There’s Ireen and Marleen and Shirley has got to 


come too. 
It’s a bit of a bother, but then, if we goes to the 
pictures, 
We can’t leave them young kids at home (though I 
knows some as do). 


And if you must have it, I likes a good ery at the 
pictures, 
But Ireen and Marleen and Shirl only looks when 
it’s Mickey; 
We buys ‘em choc-ices and lollies and we sees the 
pictures 
While they plays about on the floor and gets ever so 
sticky. 


My two eldest girls is called Claudette and Ingrid (both 
pictures), 
And my friend Mrs. C. is expecting another in June; 
So far her two girls has got names that she took from 
the pictures, 
And if this one’s a boy, she has got to make up her 


mind soon. 








Her old man isn’t what you'd call struck on these film 
stars in pictures, 
And she can’t call it Bing ‘cos their surname is 
Crosby, you see, 
And Mr. C. says that they'd take it to Court at the 
pictures, 
But she thinks “Victor Errol,” and, if it’s a girl, 
after me. 


My Mum chose our names out of Royalty not out of 
pictures 
(My name’s Alexandra Edwina Victoria Mary), 
But after the first war and having more money for 
pictures, 
She called my young brother George Rudolph Haig 
Jellicoe Gary. 


It’s all very well, but when you gets home from the 
pictures 
And you’re getting the tea, with your head in a bit of 
a whirl, 
Seems silly to christen ‘em Ireen and Marleen and 
Shirley 
When all they gets called as a rule is just Reen, 
Mar! and Shirl. 
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{Waters of the Moon 


Like a Lion 
Mrs. Ashworth—Miss KatuLeen Harrison 


Evelyn Daly—Miss Wexvy HiILrer; 


Mrs. Whyte—Dame Synit THORNDIKE 
Helen Lancaster—Dame Epita Evans 


AT THE PLAY 


Waters of the Moon (HAYMARKET) 
Captain Brassbound’s Conversion (OLD Vic) 


W 


a study in frustration, 
frustration exacerbated 
by the impact of health, 
wealth and gaiety on 
illness, poverty and depression. 
The Dalys run a dilapidated hotel on 
Dartmoor where residential guests 
come to moulder, bicker about the 
bath water and look back regret- 
fully to a fatter past. It is a dim 
life only made tolerable by routine. 
Then one night a car, stuck in the 
snow, erupts a party from an easier 
world to stir the mausoleum cruelly 
and go off after four days as lightly 
as it came. Dame Epira Evans, 
leading the raiders, has the effect 
of a mine detonated in a quiet 
village pond; racy, inconsiderate, 
alluring, to pass the time she in- 
fatuates a pathetic Austrian (a 
pianist, war-damaged in the hand), 
thus making miserable the drudging 
Daly daughter (war-damaged in the 
spirit). Her own charming daughter 
awakens the Daly son, an adven- 
turous boy ham-strung by T.B., to 
a fuller sense of his position; and 
the remaining three guests thrown 
heavily from their grooves are 
Dame Sypi. THORNDIKE, an em- 
bittered widow icily mourning, Miss 
KATHLEEN Harrison, a_ frothy 


little person who welcomes the 


ATERS of the Moon is_ 


diversion, and Mr. Haroup Scorr. 
a retired colonel. 

Mr. N. C. Hunter has written 
the play pleasantly, but not quite 
sharply enough to exercise such a 
cast. All the parts for a Chekhovian 
tragi-comic orchestra are here, but 
the players seem most of the time 
to be giving solo performances; 
there is no grand fusion, and as a 
result, though the evening is cer- 
tainly a mild success, our emotions 
are never stirred to any marked 
degree. Of the invaders’ background 
we are told nothing. The only two 
scenes which I found moving were 
when Dame Syst, a trifle tiddly 
after the New Year’s party, played 
the piano softly in a darkened room 
to the stricken Evelyn Daly; and 
when Evelyn and the Austrian 
recovered their affection after the 
intruders had gone. But much of 
the acting is of the very first quality. 
Dame Systm, a pillar of genteel 
indignation, with scarcely a move- 
ment conveys a blistering scorn; 
Dame Eprra burbles and buffoons 
wonderfully; Miss Wenpy Hier, 
as Evelyn, is touchingly gauche; 
Miss. KATHLEEN Harrison is ador- 
ably Miss Kathleen Harrison; Mr. 
Cyrit RayMonpD, posted in the deep 
as a considerate husband, looks safer 
there than any actor I can think of; 
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the Colonel is beautifully played by 
Mr. Harovp Scorr, Mr. Leo Breser 
takes the Austrian without exag- 
geration, and the youngsters are 
in good hands with Miss Parricta 
McCarron and Mr. Owen HouLper. 
Director, Mr. Frira Bansury, 
and well up to standard. 


The Old Vic’s production of 
Captain Brassbound’s Conversion is 
the least successful of their season. 
Miss Ursuta JEANS is miscast as 
Lady Cicely. Her entrancing 
frivolity lacks the resolution to 
overturn a male world even by sheer 
kindness of heart. Mr. Roger 
Livesey, so triumphant in the 
other plays, appears rather wooden 
and surly. There is, however, a 
brilliantly funny Redbrook by Mr. 
Dovetas WILMER, an excellent 
Rankin by Mr. Witu1am Deviriy, 
and a sound Hallam by Mr. Mark 
Dien aM. 


Recommended 

For a big play, very well acted, 
you can choose between Point of 
Departure (Duke of York’s) and 
Man and Superman (New). For a 
little one to make you laugh, try 
Who Goes There ! (Vaudeville). 

Eric Krown 


ts aA fia 


[Captain Brassbound's Conversion 
Out Like a Lamb 


Captain Brassbound— 
Mr. Rocer Livesey 
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“ PIG horse I love you . . . I’ve 
tried so hard but can’t forget... 
big horse I love you...” Alec’s 
singing voice was strong and fruity. 
“Oh, shut up, Alec!” said his 
wife from the front seat of the car. 
“Nobody wants to hear your cater- 
wauling.” But she began imme- 
diately to warble a precise soprano 
accompaniment to the song. 

“... You linger in my mem’ry 
yet—big horse I love you . . .” 

We all joined in—Bob a semi- 
tone out of tune, Bob’s wife in a 
husky imitation of Dinah Shore, 
Angela in her special telephone voice 
and I in my best mock-Crosby. The 
total volume of din was substantial, 
drowning the thrumming of the 
engine and the swishing of the tyres 
on the streaming road. 

The tune died on a long, linger- 
ing and heavily harmonized “. . . 
looove yooou,” and Alec immediately 
broke into a new melody. 

“She’s...my...lady-love...” 
he yelled. 

We all joined in. 

For the first six miles Alec 
called the tune without competition. 
Nobody challenged his right to 
select our musical fare; we took his 
key, his tempo (his “Sunny Side of 
the Street” was much too fast, I 
thought) and most of his libretti. 
Then, somewhere near Slough, Bob 
stopped the car. 

“One minute, folks,” he said 
“while li'l ole Baab checks up on his 
navigation.” 

He climbed out of the car 
into the rain and we saw his torch 
feeling its way over the dripping 
signpost. 

“ Imagine that,” said Alec, ‘the 
guy can read!” 

We laughed dutifully. 

“Yeah,” said Alec’s wife, “but 
can he climb?” 

Alec laughed his head off. 

“Tt’s okay,” said Bob, “Guild- 
ford straight on.” 

“Me and my sha sha sha sha-dow 
...” Alec began. 

“In my so-li-tude . . .” I sang. 

I had decided on the spur of the 
moment to put an end to Alec’s 
dictatorship. Besides, the Ellington 
umber is one of my favourites. 


SING-SONG FOR SIX 


“. . , strolling down the a-ven-ue 
...” Alee roared. 

“... you haunt me...” 
tinued. 

The other four oceupants of the 
car were silent for a few moments, 
waiting for the dissonant struggle 
to wear itself out. 

“... Meand my sha-dow .. .” 

. with reveries . . .” 

Alec’s wife joined in—on Alec’s 
side. So did Bob's wife. 

“, .. to tell my troubles to . . .” we 
all sang. 

For a time I sulked while Alec 
ran through “I’m Forever Blowing 
Bubbles” and “Stardust.” 

“Hey, what’s the matter with 
our whispering baritone?” he said. 
“Come on, there, let’s be hearing 
from you!” 

“In my so-li-tude . . 

“ Miss Otis regrets . . 

“_.. you haunt me...” 

a she’s unable to 
to-day...” 

*,.. madam !” they all yelled in 
unison. 

I lit a cigarette. 

They sang all the way to Guild- 
ford. They sang excerpts from Hit 
the Deck, The Maid of the Mountains, 
Oklahoma ! and The Student Prince ; 
they raced through the hit-tunes of 
Crosby, Sinatra, Judy Garland and 
Nellie Lutcher, and they wound up 


I con- 


ws 


.” IT began. 
.” he roared. 


lunch 


with the national anthems of France, 
Greece, Holland, Norway and 
Russia. 

They dropped me at the gate. 

“That was great,” said Alec. 
“Well, here’s where we shed the 
whispering baritone.” 

“Barrow-tone, you mean,” said 
Alec’s wife. 

We laughed. 

“Well, thanks a lot,” I said. 
“Thanks, Bob, for a very pleasant 
evening. I'll give you a ring early 
next week.” 

“Do that,” said Bob. 
g’night, fella.” 

“Good night.” 

“Night.” 

I stood there in the rain while 
Bob turned the car round. I waved 
as it began to pull away towards 
London. Above the car’s racing 
engine Alec’s voice was loud and 
coarse... 

“In my so-li-tude .. .” he began. 

Bernarp Hottowoop 


“Well, 


“On her well-dressed head, perched 
at exactly the right angle, was a large 
white picture hat, with white suéde bag 
and shoes to correspond.” 

“Woman's Weekly” 


Over-dressed, even. 
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Monday, April 23rd 
Mr. ANEURIN BEVAN’s progress 
of Commons, well 
limelighted from 
the first, has in- 
terested all who 
follow the affairs of Parliament. 
When, many years ago, he made 
his maiden speech, the House was 
crowded to hear this fiery, almost 
fanatical Welsh orator, as he hurled 
himself on the Goliaths of the day’ 
including the redoubtable Lloyd 
George himself. 

Before long he was recognized 
as a leader of a section of back-bench 
opinion. Came the time when he 
was virtually, in wartime, leader of 
the Opposition, clashing with Mr. 
CHURCHILL, critical of the conduct 
of the war, bitter towards some 
Labour members of the Cabinet. 
For his pains he was dubbed by 
Mr. C. “a squalid nuisance.” 
he, in turn, classed Mr. Morrison 
as a “back-stairs Tammany Hall 
politician.” And then he himself 
became a powerful Cabinet Minister. 

It was, undoubtedly, the recol- 
lection of this colourful career which 
caused the House to be crowded 
to-day as it has seldom been 
crowded  before—to hear Mr. 
Brevan’s speech on resigning from 
the Cabinet, of which he had been a 
Member for more than five years. 
There were as many noble Lords 
squeezed into their gallery as nor- 
mally attend a sitting of Another 
Place. Ambassadors taxed the 
capacity of their own special gallery, 
and the Strangers’ Galleries could 
not have held another person. 

Mr. Morrison and the 
senior Cabinet . Ministers looked 
straight before them as, at 3.20 
precisely, Mr. Bevan walked in, 
head in air, and made for the 
traditional ‘Resignation Seat ”— 
the first one below the gangway on 
the third bench, behind Ministers. 

Mr. B. sat mopping his brow, 
rubbing his hands and showing other 
unaccustomed signs of nervous 
tension. It was one of 


in the House 


House o! Commons: 
B-Day 


other 


those 


And 


i, IMPRESSIONS 
j OF 
4 PARLIAMENT 


afternoons when every word and 
action is invested with some subtle— 
or not so subtle—political meaning, 
and Mr. Grorce Tuomas, from the 
Government side, was met by a gale 
of laughter when he asked a ques- 
tion about “straying sheep in South 
Wales.” The answer not proving 
satisfactory, he asked whether the 
Minister was aware that there had 
recently been an accident—which 
completely stopped the show. 
Mr. T. commented ruefully that he 
seemed unlucky in the timing of 
his question. 

At long last Mr. Speaker called 
crisply: “Mr. Bevan!’’—a custom 


Impressions of Parliamentarians 


Mr. Aneurin Bevan (Ebbw Vale) 


that has grown up in the House, to 
avoid confusion with the late Mr. 
Bevin. Gulping, Mr. Bevan rose 
and began his half-hour’s speech. 
Good Parliamentary manners dic- 
tate that such a speech shall be 
heard without interruption or signs 
of approval or disapproval. This 
clearly baulked Mr. Bevan, who 
several times paused for the cheers 
that normally might have resulted 
from some of his statements. 

His reason for resigning from the 
Cabinet, he said, was not only his 
objection to the proposed charge for 
dental and optical apparatus under 
the Health Service. Far more, it 
was because the Government was 
seeking to rearm the country at the 
expense of the social services in 
general, and of the standard of 
living. He was critical of the United 
States Government for stock-piling 
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to such an extent that it made the 
purchase of raw materials difficult 
for this country, and he declared the 
£4,700 millions rearmament pro- 
gramme “‘dead already” because of 
the shortages. 

He then launched a personal 
attack on the Chancellor, Mr. Garr- 
SKELL, who might have been stone 
deaf for all the emotion he showed. 
And he wanted the Treasury shorn 
of its economists and reduced to the 
status of a firm of accountants, 
presenting an annual balance-sheet 
to the nation. 

Up to this point the speech had 
been silently received, but when 
he went on to imply that his fellow 
back-benchers were political simple- 
tons, who needed to be “taken by 
the hand” (presumably by himself) 
and shown the political dangers and 
the “polluting of the stream” to- 
wards which they were being led by 
an incompetent Cabinet, there was 
a sharp gasp of anger. As though 
sensing that he had made a serious 
tactical error, Mr. Bevan brought 
his speech to what seemed to be a 
premature end, gathered up his 
papers and left the Chamber, in 
silence. He left Members excitedly 
discussing the future—his and the 
Government’s, and the Parliament's 
and, maybe, the country’s. 

There followed a supremely dull 
though important debate on rail- 
way freight charges, which are being 
increased. The Government de- 
feated a motion for the annulment 
of the charges by only four votes. 
And Mr. Bevan was among the 
Government's supporters. 





Tuesday, April 24th 

Crowds assembled in the Com- 
mons for the second resignation 
speech this week 
—this time from 
Mr. HaRro.p 
Wutson, who had left the office of 
President of the Board of Trade, for 
the same reasons that had prompted 
Mr. Bevan’s departure. 

There was the same tense wait, . 
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the same quiet, uncheered entry of 
the star, the same atmosphere of 
expectancy. Mr. WILSON sat silent 
while Mr. GarrskELL and Mr. Wess 
made joint statements about a 
commercial agreement with the 
Argentine Government, which will 
result in some 230,000 tons of meat 
reaching us in the next year, and 
some rather complicated arrange- 
ments about sterling. 

There was a sudden hush as 
Mr. WiLson rose from the resigna- 
tion seat. He spoke quietly, 
restrainedly—in marked contrast to 
the more fiery eloquence of Mr. 
Bevan yesterday. He made much 
the same case—that he was out of 
accord with the Cabinet on the 
relative priorities of social services 
and rearmament—but in a very 
different tone. Indeed, he went out 
of his way to compliment his former 
colleagues in the Government and 
particularly the Prime Minister, and 
expressed his firm determination to 
support the Government and his 
Party. There was but one rather 
sharp kick at some person or persons 
ynnamed, for having hastened the 
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“ 4b, well—the rising cost of transport.” 


introduction of the Bill to impose 
charges under the Health Service 
at a time when Mr. ATTLEE’s 
guiding and modifying influence was 
not completely available. 

The speech was loudly cheered, 
more, one felt, for its manner and 
restraint than for its content, and 
then Mr. WiLson went out, leaving 
the House to discuss the Bill which 
was the spark that had caused the 
explosion. 

This was recommended by the 
Minister of Health, Mr. Marquanp, 
and Sir Hvueu Lvucas-Toorn was 
invited by Mr. CuurcnaiLi to the 
Opposition Front Bench to make a 
very able opening speech in reply. 

Colonel WatTer ExLiot, wind- 
ing up for the Opposition, unkindly 
recalled that Mr. Bevan, commend- 
ing a plan to make a charge for 
prescriptions, had said (when Health 
Minister) that he “shuddered to 
think of the cascades of medicine 
pouring down British throats” 
because it was free. Mr. McNett, 
for the Government, expressed the 
view that one good bottle of milk 
was worth more than ten—or a 
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hundred—bottles of medicine, only 
to be floored by his colleague Dr. 
Hyactnta Morcan, who rapped: 
“That only shows your ignorance!” 
The Bill was given a second 
reading without a division—but 
any political physician would have 
diagnosed complications when the 
committee stage is reached. 


Wednesday, Apri! 25th 

The House of Commons was 
strangely empty, perhaps as a 
reaction to the 
excitements of 
the past few days. 
But Mr. CuurcHi.y was there, alert 
as ever, and he was up in a moment 
when Mr. SHINWELL mentioned a 
decision to change the calibre of our 
Forces’ rifles. Why? he asked. Mr. 
S. said it seemed a good idea—but 
Mr. C. made it quite clear that he 
had his doubts. 

Anyway, a clear promise was 
extracted that the present stocks of 
rifles would not be disposed of until 
the new ones were available. 

Then the House talked about 
Highland Development. 


House of Commons: 
An Of Day 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


Three Novels from America 

HE pace and excitement of Miss Vicki Baum’s 

work masks a practical philosophy deeper 

than is at first apparent. I never put down 

one of her novels without surprise that 

anyone should seem to know so much about 

human behaviour. Only occasionally does a 
passage appear to come from outside her experience. 
From hobos upwards her people live and are authentic; 
her men talk malely; and now that America enriches 
her collection of specimens she has become an alert 
observer of its social scene. In her latest novel she 
uses very skilfully the technique, seen at its best in 
“Results of an Accident,” of filling in a series of 
personal circles which overlap to make a complete 
design. Danger from Deer is a deadly study of merciless 
self-pity. Miss Baum’s heroine is an ultra-feminine 
monster who has carved her way ruthlessly through the 
lives of others by tears, swoons, and all the devilish 
armoury of the defenceless little woman powered by 
a heart of chrome steel. Her oblique brutality has 
killed two husbands and a sister. Doing a public 
service, I feel, her step-daughter pushes her off a train; 
and before she is discovered, surviving and strangely 


























penitent, a series of flashbacks give us the full grisly 
score of her past. Against this picture of a rich, petty- 
minded vulgarian Miss Baum sets another of an aged 
Viennese aristocrat, who is poor, furiously eccentric, 
and still magnificent. 

The Disappearance is a serious novel, and very 
nearly a good one, sailing under the colours of an 
adventure story. Mr. Philip Wylie is concerned by 
man’s dishonesty over sex and his self-satisfied con- 
viction that women are inferior beings lacking imagina- 
tion and logic. (He says, by the way, that imagination 
without logic is worthless. I think this is nonsense. 
What about Blake or Van Gogh?) In brief, the teach- 
ings of Freud, and more particularly of Jung, have 
fallen flat in a world of materialism. To demonstrate 
his theory of the absolute interdependence of the sexes 
he describes how for four years all the men in the world 
are transported through an act of God, leaving the 
women ; while at the same time all the women disappear, 
leaving the men. This total divorce, the physical details 
of which are ingeniously managed, we follow through the 
eyes of a famous philosopher and his wife, both called 
to Washington to help. On the whole the men come 
off worse; despotism succeeds anarchy. The women, 


though handicapped by lack of technical knowledge, 
behave more sensibly. In each case Russia, suspicious 
of a Western plot, becomes aggressive. The men suffer 
atomic war before the Kremlin’s inferiority at poker 
brings submission ; the women, prepared by the cult of 


the highball, drink their invading sisters under the 
table and then civilize them. When at last the divorce 
is ended both men and women have learned the lesson 
Mr. Wylie so eagerly longs for them to learn. He deals 
with a difficult subject with marked discretion, and in 
spite of his didactic intention has taken the trouble to 
write a novel in which the characters are interesting, 
their perils exciting, and their sorrows moving; it fails 
only in long slabs of moral speculation such as no work 
of fiction, however sturdy, could be expected to carry. 
Running through this book is sincere and outspoken 
criticism of America’s worship of success, 

The folk whom Mr. Wylie abhors will be found, 
mostly in bed, in Tasker Martin, a somewhat adolescent 
novel about wealthy morons. Miss Diana Gaines, 
claim her publishers—it seems with pride—is not a 
writer to mince words, a boast she abundantly sustains; 
it is no surprise to learn further from the blurb that a 
“major picture” is now in preparation. The hero is 
an unscrupulous thug who builds up a crooked business 
empire and then yearns tearfully for the simple life of 
the soil. If Napoleon before Waterloo had declared that 
the whole end of man lay in growing sweet peas it 
would have been as convincing. Satire might have saved 
this insistently tasteless book, but instead one gets a 
solid impression that gorillas of Martin’s sort are, 
after all, regular guys. That Miss Gaines could write 
better, even perhaps avoiding a “major picture,” is 
shown by her delicate and understanding treatment of 
Martin’s unfortunate wife. Eric Krown 
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A Stendhalian Torso 


The first book of ‘“ Lucien Leuwen,” the novel which 
Stendhal never finished, has been translated as The 
Green Huntsman, one of several titles considered for the 
story as a whole. Whether that, as Stendhal himself 
believed, would have been better than “Le Rouge et le 
Noir” can hardly be decided on the evidence; for even 
this first part remains unperfected. Written in haste, 
it was to have been pruned at leisure; but such pruning 
it never got, and that so much of it is only tentative or 
provisional is a stumbling-block to unalloyed enjoyment. 
The chapters during which Lucien, the wealthy young 
bourgeois cavalry officer, is establishing himself in an 
aristocratic if provincial legitimist society are first-rate 
comedy. It is when his relations with Mme. de Chasteller 
(the central theme) begin their infinite fluctuations and 
hesitations that one grows conscious of the need of the 
knife. Yet the Stendhalian virtues of dispassionate 
mockery and exquisitely shaded analysis of character 
are never in abeyance. F. B. 


One Minute to Midnight 

The seene of Mr. Arthur Koestler’s The Age of 
Longing is Paris in the immediate future, with a 
Russian invasion imminent. On the one side is Com- 
munism, ruthless, corrupt and certain of itself, on the 
other a babble of confused voices and self-poisoned wills, 
While the machine moves on, exiles, fellow-travellers, 
reactionaries, Liberals, Americans and ex-Communists 
argue ineffectively. Mr. Koestler can always make a 
political novel readable and political attitudes com- 
prehensible. It is a pity he has introduced passages of 
satire, in which he is not at ease. He has known Russia 
at first hand; but his knowledge of the West seems to 
depend too much on café chatter. When he left Com- 
munism in disgust, he retained a contempt for most of 
the non-Communist world. Rather doubtfully, he puts 
his trust in the emergence of some new religion, though 
only after prolonged Dark Ages. His pessimism would 
be more convincing if he showed that he had seriously 
considered the arguments for optimism. 

R. a. G. P. 


The Opposition View 

Since Rommel, von Kluge and Model are all dead, 
no one is better qualified than General Speidel, who 
was Chief of Staff to all of them in Army Group B, to 
give the German account of the Normandy operations. 
Having only his memory and notes made from his War 
Diaries to guide him, he has produced in We Defended 
Normandy a book of popular rather than of specialist 
interest, but even so it should be read as a valuable 
complement to the British stories of the campaign. 
He is whole-heartedly for Rommel and against Hitler, 
and makes it clear that all the Germans’ errors—the 
failure to manceuvre, the “crazy chain of command,” 
the lack of inter-arm co-peration—are traceable 
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through the High Command to the Fuehrer. The 
German Army, it appears, was fundamentally sound. 
Many will hope it was—in the belief that it may, under 
General Speidel, one day have to fight on the side of 
the United Nations. The pictures and diagrams are 
worthless; why not some decent maps? B.A. ¥. 


Conversation Piece 
In Mathias and Mathilda Martha Hedman House 
paints portraits of husband and wife against the back- 
ground of their home in the Helsingfors of the hated 
Russian domination. Here is Mathilda, short, plain, 
capable, Mathias whose attractions irradiate the 


picture, and, a self-portrait, their niece the author, wise 
beyond her few years. Then there are the maids, 
watchful Hilda and her colleague, so frequently changed 
that hers is a composite face, and, in the tradition of 
he best conversation pieces, the family dog and cat 
and, well in the foreground, the parrot Kurre. The 


cre 














author draws one other figure, highly unsuitable for 
inclusion in any family group, Tant Elsa, lady-love of 
the handsome Mathias, bane of his Mathilda’s life. 
Mathilda seeking to grapple her husband to her side 
with triumphs of fine cookery is by turns funny and 
pathetic: it is a curious little domestic comedy made 
remarkable by its setting and its fresh and unself- 


conscious charm. B. E. S. 


An Exalted Scoundrel 

Very little good has ever been spoken of John 
Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, who governed 
England for a few disastrous years and aimed, by making 
the luckless Jane Grey his daughter-in-law and then a 
queen, to clinch his hold on power. Nor does Mr. 
Philip Lindsay, in a biography frankly addressed to 
those who like their history colourful, attempt to 
reverse a unanimous verdict. He portrays, as 
others have done, a man rapacious and unscrupulous, 
brutal, treacherous and vindictive, and a coward at the 
last. Nevertheless he confesses to some “admiration for 
a ruthless ruffian.” If he uses no whitewash he is less 
niggardly with the gilding. He has discovered in North- 
umberland “a great Renascence figure,” as it were a 
Cesar Borgia manqué. This is to exalt to too high an 
eminence of evil the man who lost Boulogne and failed 
so dismally in face of Mary Tudor’s prompt gallantry; 
and who surely can only with ironic intention be 
dubbed The Queenmaker oe F. B. 
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Cold Comfort Farmers 


There is a small blot, a spot of Negro blood, on the 
family escutcheon of the proud Churstons. They are 
a stuffy lot, these poorish, boorish Whites in the 
American Deep South, heavy-handed, reactionary 
and intolerant; and their lives are made unbearable by 
their frantic but unavailing efforts to conceal the dark 
secret. In the end, and not really too soon, they all run 
amok in the manner of Erskine Caldwell characters. 
It is possible, no doubt, to read and enjoy Mrs. C. R. 
Sumner’s But the Morning Will Come as a serious work 
of fiction, to be entertained by her skill as a story-teller 
and her comprehensive grasp of the Negro problem; 
but it is also possible to treat the tale with complete 
disrespect and to laugh one’s way out of the appalling 
encircling gloom. In other words, this is almost a good 
tear-jerker and, unwittingly, almost another “Cold 
Comfort Farm.” A. B. H. 


Visitor’s Scotland 

The author-narrator of Highland Welcome, saddled 
with a young American visitor (female) for a fortnight, 
sets out to show her the Highlands. This forms a good 
enough pretext for another of Mr. A. A. Thomson's 
discursive rambles round a well-trodden route, in the 
manner of H. V. Morton but without Morton’s infallible 
nose for the more recondite high-spots. To a Scot the 
journey and its sights will be commonplace, but the 
Festival visitor may well find the book both entertaining 
and valuable—though he will be wise to slacken Mr. 
Thomson’s hustling schedule. The attempt to cover so 
much ground leads to a profusion of mere names, and 
there are some errors of detail, but the picture asa whole 
will be, to the inquiring stranger, comprehensive and 
informative. Scots will forgive Young America some 
tiresomeness for the sake of her final verdict with its 
Churchillian overtone—“there never was so much in so 
little room in any other country.” Mere statement of 
fact—as Mr. Thomson shows. H. B. 


Books Reviewed Above 
Vicki Baum. (Michaes Joseph, 10/6) 
The Disappearance. Philip Wylie. (Gollancz, 12/6) 
Tasker Martin. Diana Gaines. (W. H. Allen, 10/6) 
The Green Huntsman. Stendhal; translated by H. L. R. 
Edwards. (John Lehmann, 15/6) 
The Age of Longing. Arthur Koestler. 
We Defended Normandy. Lt.-General 
(Herbert Jenkins, 12/6) 
Mathias and Mathilda. 
man and Hall, 12/6) 
The Queenmaker. Philip Lindsay. (Williams and Norgate, 
15/-) 
But the Morning Will Come. C. R. Sumner. (Macdonald, 9/6) 
Highland Welcome. A. A. Thomson. (Herbert Jenkins, 16/-) 


Danger from Deer. 


(Collins, 12/6) 
Hans Speidel 


Martha Hedman House. (Chap- 


Other Recommended Books 

Meg. Theodora Keogh. (Peter Davies, 9/6) Moving 
and unsentimental American study of adolescent girl who 
divides her time between millionaire home and Dead End kids. 
Adults only. 

The Old Reliable. P.G. Wodehouse. (Herbert Jenkins, 9/6) 
Inventive, gay and effortless farce with a Hollywood setting 
and the usual fertility of language. Its incredible author 
confounds the fears of his admirers by maintaining his old 
standards and shows every sign of continuing to do so for ever. 
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OLD ENGLISH 
“TUDGING by the number of 


women wearing these fur boots,” 
the old gentleman said, “the time 
will come when they'll be unable 
to manage without them, and 
the boots'll be handed out by the 
National Health, like wigs and 
drugs.” 

I met him outside the exhibition 
house. Our council is so proud of 
the houses it is building that it 
invites the townsfolk to inspect a 
specimen. I had mislaid my wife 
within and emerged just outside the 
doorway. He was there already, He 
had a Galsworthian crankiness and 
unashamedly went into retrospect. 
He thumbed over his shoulder. 

“Ovens!” he muttered. 

“H’'m,” I remarked cautiously. 

“That thing in there wouldn’t 
have held the breakfast bacon in my 
time,” he said. “You never saw a 
professional spitter, did you, young 
feller? There were a few when I 


was a boy. They roasted a whole ox 
in the market place here at least 
three times a year. Gravy running 
in the streets a quarter of a mile 
away. Indeed, the organizers had to 


settle out of court one year owing to 
the fat hardening and causing a man 
to slip on it and break a leg. 

“The organizers sold you two 
slices of bread. On the bottom one 
the carver put a piece of meat that 
overhung like a tablecloth. You 
clapped the other on top and had 
an excellent sandwich for fourpence. 
You went up as often as your 
fourpences lasted.” 

It was here that I recognized 
him. He lived in one of the big mid- 
Victorian houses on the fringe of 
the town; the type occupied by the 
cotton masters until they went out 
into the country. 

“Look at the butchering trade 
nowadays. Look what they have to 
give us weekly, this soupgon. Any 
pre-war butcher wiped as much off 
the chopper when he cleaned it. 
I’ve seen my grandfather—one of 
the old hunting squires who lived in 
Northamptonshire—I’ve seen him 
put more on a black eye. 

“You know, my mother never 
stood squashed within the shop or 
waited in a queue. She went into an 


inner parlour and had a little port, 
sherry or elderberry wine before she 
chose her meat. This was all on the 
butcher. It was a custom that 
promoted good feeling between him 
and the housewife, and often led to 
a buge order from housewives who 
lingered in the parlour. 

“They delivered the meat by 
horse-and-trap then. If more than 
three orders could be squeezed into 
the trap some family was practically 
accused of vegetarianism. My own 
father was fond of a French dish, a 
tender steak cooked between two 
less tender. You wouldn't get the 
casings now unless you were in the 
black. 

“Sometimes I have a feeling 
that the contemporary ration’s only 
two-dimensional. [ wonder what it 
would look like on one of the great 
meat plates our butcher possessed. 
As though the glazing had flaked, I 
expect. Our butcher ordered them 
specially from a firm in the Potteries. 
They were as big as coracles. He 
once visited the firm and was intro- 
duced to one of its oldest employees. 
This man had worked so long on 
meat plates that he rang when he 
fell. 

“Again, I reckon the sides of 
beef these days are not as big as 
they used to be; some I’ve seen 
could have been pushed under the 
door, granted a hollow step. Nor do 
people eat as much now. We had a 
gardener who could eat a whole 
pig’s head any time for his mid- 
morning break. He was Short- 
sighted and nearly choked one 
Christmastide through swallowing 
the lemon. I see they're selling 
boiled ham at twelve shillings a 
pound. My mother bought many a 
whole one for less. She boiled each 
in the copper and sent it crumbed 
and frilled to the table. There were 
nine of us then, and, by the time 
we had finished, the bone was as 
polished as the furniture.” 

The bus came in view. He put 
his head into the wind and set out 
towards it. After a few yards he 
turned. 

“So long, young feller,” he 
called. “In an hour from now I'll 
be tackling the whole of my ten- 
pennyworth—if I can remember 
which pocket I put it in.” 
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Ey that settled then, Ted?” asked 
the man on the stool on my left. 
“ About that business?” 

“Weeerl,” said the man on the 
stool on my right, “it is and it isn’t 
style. I called in Thursday, though, 
to see about it.” 

I eased back a little to facilitate 
the flow. 

“Go on,” said the man on my 
left, resting a great hand between 
me and my coffee, “did you?” 

“Being as it was Thursday, 
though,” said the man on the right, 
“they was shut of course.” 

“Naturally, Thursday,” said the 
man, nodding. 

“T thought of knocking round 
the back,” said Ted, “but then 'I 
thought No. Having anything?” 

The left-hand man _ looked 
regretfully at the pork pies, with 
their air of success and arrival, 
briefly surveyed the barren selection 
of cakes, and declined. 

“Not now I’m 
cheese,” he said, “if 


this 
the 


on to 
it’s all 


You get them to take it 


same. 
back?” 

“T only saw the woman,” said 
Ted. “He out. That 
Wensday.” 

“Jack!” called the left-hand 
man suddenly, swivelling, and pre- 
senting me with a close-up of a 
raincoated elbow. “ You hear about 
Ted’s bother with that thing he 
got ay 

Jack (of Jax Snax) bent a sym- 
pathetic ear from the far end. 

“What's that, then?” he asked. 


was was 


RETURN OF THE THING 


“Some trouble with it? Half a 
jiff.” 

“Three times I had a go at 
returning it in all,” called Ted. 
“Saturday I went latish—shut. 
Wensday it was only the woman. 
Thursday, half-day.” 

“What'd the woman have to 
say then?” asked the man on my 
left, switching round again. “Sorry, 
guv. That my hat? I'll take it off 
out of your way.” He put it on the 
counter. 

“*Here,’ I said,” said Ted, 
launching at once into the report, 
“*what’s this, then?’ Isaid. ‘Look 
at it, after using it once. Clogged. 
And look at that round the bottom 
edge,’ I said. ‘You'll have to see 
Mr. Fletcher,’ she said, ‘being as I 
don’t know about them really.’” 

“Go on,” said the left-hand man. 
“You'd think they’d have a bit of 
training.” 

Ted stabbed a forefinger at the 
other man. 

“No,” he said. “Ah! Not just 
in-the shop. ‘Well,’ I told her, 
‘your Mr. Fletcher ought to be 
taken in charge,’ I said. ‘Member 
of the Chamber of Trade,’ I said, 
‘or so it says on the door.’ I told 
her. ‘What if I was to come with 
this like this to their next meeting 
and complain?’ Didn’t bat an eye- 
lid. ‘Most likely as not,’ she says, 
‘you'd find they’d give you a rude 
answer probably,’ she says, ‘coming 
in here. It’s only some mechanical 
defect,’ she kept saying. Couldn't 
think of nothing else.” 
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“What about you, though,” 
asked the man on the left, “ having 
to manage? She didn’t care.” 

Ted nodded disgustedly. 

“Once they ’ve sold it,” he said. 
“You finished that cheese?” 

“That ’s my lot,” said the other 
man, piling my coffee cup on to his 
plate and grinding his cigarette in 
the saucer. 

“What’s the damages, Jack ?” 

“Nine apiece, guv,” called 
Jack. “In a tick.” 

“D’you th ?” I asked sud- 
denly, but they were carrying the 
pile of crockery to the far end. 

“No,” Ted was saying. “And 
then there was the handle. It was 
that brassed me off finally.” 

The left-hand man nodded. 

“Tt would,” he agreed, “that.” 

“Well,” said Ted, from the far 
end, “I’m wheeling it round to Old 
Fletcher’s now.” 

“All the best, then,” called Jack. 

“Could you bring me another 
coffee?” I asked Jack. “With 
sugar, and without any men to take 
it away again?” 

“In a mo,” nodded Jack, super- 
vising the filling of a teapot with 
gusts of steam-charged water. 

I followed the reflections of Ted 
and the left-hand man in the-mirror 
as far asthe door. Then I could not 
restrain myself from peering out of 
the window. I suddenly wanted 
desperately to know whether Ted 
really had meant wheeling. 

Infuriatingly, the glass 
frosted. 


was 
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A New ~ Keep some 
‘TONIC INGREDIENT 


ncoLcate || Whithread 
Lather Shaving Gream 


.. you finish up with a ry 
> COOLER SKIN ee 
and a 


SMOOTHER || aia 
CHIN. | : ‘house 











WHITBREAD’S PALE ALE 
FOREST BROWN ALE 
WHITBREAD’S STOUT 





IF YOU CAN! 


WHITBREAD & CO. LTD., 27 BRITANNIA STREET, KING'S CROSS, W.CI 














We've now taken the 
torture out of shaving | 


IT’S TRUE! No more after-shave dry- 
ness or burning razor rash. Your face is 
cooler because the mew tonic ingredient = = - 
in Colgate Lather Shaving Cream gets = oe DOWN THERE — ALL THE 
right down to work on the tenderest = , jf INTERNAL PARTITIONS, 
skins. It soothes while you shave. No ss | r 
need for scraping over and over either ae A 4 DOORS, DESKS, LOCKERS & 
... because the richer, creamier lather 3 2~ STORAGE BINS WILL BE 
softens up the toughest beard. It gives % : STEEL BY — 
a quicker, cleaner shave. Get a tube of = Sankey- heldon 
Colgate Lather Shaving Cream today. = | oF y Shel ma 
See if its unique 2-in-1 tonic action : » 
doesn't give you the closest, most 
refreshing shave you've ever had. In 
two sizes 1/3 and 2/-. 
Oo oe COLGATE | 
MY BEARDS A a 
Touen owe... / lath Sh ( 

i ~( gm Lather Shaving Cream 

iy Rt \ 
for yeors | hed to scrape 


end scrope. Then ! tried 
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_ RATTRAY’S 
7 RESERVE 


TOBACCO 


is a mixture of abiding merit 
especially prepared for those who 
seldom lay down their pipes. No 
fewer than seven Virginian and 
Oriental tobaccos each add their 
quota of mellowness, of aroma 
and of piquancy towards a final 
synthesis cf unadulterated satis- 
faction. And the palate of the 
most constant smoker remains 
undulled. Like all Rattray 
tobaccos, 7 Reserve is skilfully 
prepared by hand in the manner 
of yesteryear. So many of our 
friends are warm in their praises 
From Colchester— 

“ May I take this opportunity of 
thanking you for another enjoyable 
year’s smoking during which the 
quality of your tobacco has been 
matched by the excellence of your 
service.” 

vy 
To be obtamned 4 


ONLY from: 

CHARLES 
RATTRAY 
Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Price 78 - per Ib., Post Paid. Send 196 
tor rample quarter-Ib, tin, Post Free 








THE PRINCES HOTEL, EASTBOURNE | 


Situated in Lascelles Terrace it stands within 
twenty-five yards of the sea, Devonshire Park 
and the Winter Gardens. The Hotel is luxuriously 
appointed throughout. Al) floc 
Modern passenger lift. Inclusive terms breakfast 
luncheon, afternoon tea, dinner 
7th May to 30th June:— from 24/-daily per person 
Ist July to 30th Sept.:— from M- daily per person 

» service charges -icen: 
Book now for Whitsus and early Holidays 
Telephone: EASTBOURNE 
Telegrams: PRINCES HOTEL EASTBOURNE 


BRYN HOWEL GUEST HOUSE 
TREVOR, DENBICHSHIRE 
Delightfully Situate. Own Grounds 

Home Grown Produce. 
H,&C.allrooms. Excellent Centre. 
Boating, Billiards, etc. 
ELLUGTRETED BROCHURE 
Tel - - en 233) 


P ° 




















See Scotland’s Romantic West from 
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YOU CAN FORGET 
YOUR TAXES 


BUXTON 


Derbyshire’s ) 
Mountain Spa 
where 
THE PALACE HOTEL 
persistently provides 

tonic treatments 


For business or leisure... 


a pleasuke 


Dos 70 


SHIRT 


2 
i ee 
' \. 


wih SPARE COLLAR Cat) 
From all good men’s shops 


The WAKEFIELD SHIRT Co. Ltd. (Dept. @, 122-128, KIRKGATE, WAKEFIELD, YORKS | 





8 close carpeted. | 


= WESTERN ISLES HOTEL | 


| 


Tobermory Bay m the lovely | 
oe" be 7 Riad, this hotel offers you a perfect | 


holiday : Golf ; Tennis ; River, Sea and 
Loch Fishing ; Rough Shooting ;’ Excursions. 
Excellent Cuisine and modern comfort, includ- 


ing vtta-glass sun lounge and bright cocktail | 


Brochure with pleasure 
"Phone | 


lar 
Tobermor » 12. 


“ENJOY A surg HOLIDAY 


Fort A ane Hotel 


povecas, ISLE OF MAN 


Excellent Cuisine & Service. Every comfort 
Overlooking Bay. Open all the year 








Ltda 


Apply Brochure, H. CAHN, Monoger. Phone 503 
aU 


HRI STAMP AUCTIONEERS 


cATALQGuES OF WEEKLY SALES 
Eac POST FREE 
39-42 wil BOND ST LONDON, W.l 


o ay NEW YORK & rei: MAYFAIR O28 


recuperative recreation 
excellent entertainment 


superb cuisine 


plus over-all perfection. 


ROSA 


SHERRY 


Ae Safed Hts 


Your health and pleasure 
is our hobby— 


Phone BUXTON 2000 


PALACE HOTE eUxTON 
J. J. HEWLETT, Mg. Dir> 


@ “¢ att PRESENT 
AND 
CORRECT 


Clothes won't get 

=> mislaid when they are 

identified with Cash's 
Woven Names. 

3 dozen ......- 5/6d. 

* 12 dozen .:... 10/6d. 

Obtainable at drapers and outfitters 


% All orders promptly executed. 





WOVEN NAME TAPES 


COVENTRY 


BATHROOM 
FURNITURE 


J.& J.CASH LTD 








BY APPOINTMENT 
MERCERS OF WOOLLEN CLOTH TO H.M. KING GEORGE VI 


| Ask your tailor to show you John G Hardy fine cloths of wool 
| OR COME AND SEE THESE MAGNIFICENT CLOTHS FITTINGLY DISPLAYED IN OUR SHOWROOMS AT 
4 NEW BURLINGTON STREET REGENT STREET LONDON WI 
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That tradition of British craftsmanship which men 
like Thomas Mudge, inventor of the lever escape- 
ment, helped to establish, is today inherent 
in every detail of Smiths fine English 15 Jewel 
Watches. They compare in reliability and 
quality with the best the world can offer. 

All good Jewellers sell them. 
With stainless steel cases from £7. 19. 6 to 
£9. 2.6. 9 carat gold cases from £23. 6. 0. 

All prices include P.T. 


THE SMITHS 


LAF 


TWELVE - FIFTEEN 


1S Jewel movement in stain- 
less steel case. Price £7. 19.6 
including P.T. 


RG. 0405. 15 Jewel move 
ment in stainless steel! 
case. Price £8. 19. 6. in- 
cluding P.T. 


WATCHES 


SMITHS ENG\ISH CLOCKS LTD, SECTRIC HOUSE, LONDON, N.W2 
The Clock and Watch Division of S. Smith & Sons (England) Ltd. 
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At the time of the Exhibition of 1851 the 
Midland Bank, then a vigorous Birmingham 
undertaking of fifteen years’ standing, began a 
policy of amalgamation and expansion which 
later was to bring it to London and to a leading 
position in banking. To mark the Festival of 
1951 the Bank has issued a special edition of the 
booklet MIDLAND BANK SERVICES FOR YOU 
This gives general information concerning 
the exhibition, as well as describing the 
many services of the Bank. Copies of the 
booklet can be obtained at any branch of the 


WIDLAND BAN 
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A new inexpensive way to the 





Riviera this Summer. Leave London 
10.00 p.m. by 4-engine Skymaster— 
arrive Nice 1.40 a.m.—still time for 
a night’s sleep. Amazing cheap 
Riviera fare of £25 .0.0Oreturn. Or 
by day on the Epicurean via Paris or 
direct services at £34 .6 .0 return. 
Immediate connections to Cannes, 
Monte Carlo, Juan le Pins, Mentone, 

LISBON £82 40 
etc. Coaches also to the Italian CASABLANCA 884 40 
Riviera. Details and bookings through CAIRO £133 40 
Travel Agents or 


Return fares from London 


PAO EPICUREAN “£14860 


PARIS, off peak £1000 
DINARD (Brittany) £11 11 0 
LA BAULE (Brittany) £15 30 
PALMA (Majorca) £44 140 
AJACCIO (Corsice) £36 15 0 
ALGIERS £45 170 











AIR FRANCE 


The 4-Engine Service 


52 HAYMAREKET © LONDON - &.W.1 * Phone: WHitehali 4453 











When the Concert is over, and people 


have finished sitting you can 


LEAVE 
THE ROOM 


clear of chairs 
in no time with 
Pel Nesting Chairs 
in one small neat stack 


PEL“"NEST 


MADE BY © ren LTD - OLDBURY - BIRMINGHAM - A @ COMPANY 


Distributors throughout the Country 
Taw sco 


The model shown is RP 17 
nema an agg ean 
different designs in strong, 
but light, tubular stee!, either 
chromium plat or rust- 
proofed and stove enamelled. 
Ask for illustrated leaflet. 


London Showrooms: 15 Henrietta Place, W.1 








. .. because it expands and contracts with the surface 
i, covers. 
comes round there is no burning off to be done — saving labour and overheads 


It wears evenly without flaking so that when repainting eventually 


which often account for 80% or more of the total cost. 


IBEX WHITE LEAD BASE OIL PAINT is ideal for property maintenance. 


It dries with a normal oil gloss. In 24 colours. A gallon covers 1,200 sq. ft. 


Specialists in the manufacture of Lead Pigments & Lead Paints 
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HERE’S YOUR MONEY BACK 


Active carbon traps evapor- 
ated solvents just as efficiently 
as a flypaper deals with a 
strolling bluebottle. True, the 
system’s more complex—but 
the rewards are bigger. 


Every day active carbon solvent 


recovery plants are retrieving large 

quantities of precious solvents. The cash °™ 
saving varies from plant to plant, generally \™% 
according to the amount of solvent used. 

Any user of solvent, who would like to know 


the cost and the reward in his case, should 
consult the active carbon specialists 
who also design and manufacture 


the recovery plants. 





SUTCLIFFE 
SPEAKMAN 


for Solvent Recovery 
by Active Carbon 











LEIGH, LANCS. 


LONDON OFFICE 


SUTCLIFFE, SPEAKMAN & CO. LTD. 


TELEPHONE: LEIGH 94 


odliman House, Godliman St. 


London, E.C.4. Telephone: City 2810. 





Brings in a new era of Home Comfort 


What a revelation of luxurious 
comfort it is to relax in a chair 
upholstered with Latex Foam. And 
sleep was never so deeply restful as 
on a Latex Foam mattress. 


The reason why this wonderful 
upholstery material brings so many 
advantages lies in its construction. 


A piece of Latex Foam consists of 
tiny, interconnecting air cells sur- 
rounded by pure rubber latex — 
about 250,000 cells to the cubic 
inch—so that you literally rest 
on air. This is why it surpasses 
other upholstery materials for 
comfort, durability, lightness and 
hygienic coolness. 


Write for a brochure “ Latex Foam in the Home.” Free on request. 


THE BRITISH RUBBER 
MARKET BUILDINGS 


DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C.3 
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This advertisement was \ 


going to be a complete lecture on 
astronomy owing to lack of space 
you can thank your lucky 
stars it will now be confined to 
telescopes in Australia the astronomers 


are planning to penetrate space up to 300 million 





light years and need a 74-inch aperture 
ry 
Sy, telescope as you might expect 


Accles & Pollock were 


approached by the English F, Au 
y=, 
manufacturers for some Wy 
. 





, 
‘ very precise tubes Sit \ 
~ for the skeleton CO 


structure of the telescope 








although Accles @ Pollock have been 
bright stars in the tube business 
Sor only 52 light years not counting 
the power-cuts or the black-out this order came well within 
their natural orbit and isn’t likely to be eclipsed 
in accuracy of execution for many 


moons to come r 


e « 


} 
Ox soc 


Accies & Poliock Lid + Oldbury + Birmingham - 4 Q comer Makers and manipulators of seamless tubes, in stainless and other gte-ls 
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WHAT 10 BUY? i } QUEENANNE 
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and there are plenty 


THE ‘STORMOGUIDE’ | of orange squashes 
MAKES A FINE PRESENT | you could put in it. 


The ‘ Stormoguide’ is more than | 
just a barometer. Its specially But there is only one 


marked dial and signal enable | ; 
you to determine future weather | which gives you, long drink or short, 


conditions at a glance, yet with : } S&S! 
accuracy. Schwepperfection (that's a secret | : HILL THOMSON & CO.,LTD. 
*Stormoguides’ and a large By ow | Baer Est. 1793 


range of Barometers in styles and between Schweppes and big golden oranges) A Ray! Holders of Roya! Appointment to 
shapes to suit every furnishing get successive Sovereigns since 1838 
scheme are made by Short & SS: Fl 


i 
Mason Ltd., the famous pre- e | 
cision instrument makers. C we, PS ia ruil t & q uas h es | Take MY Tipo /. 
Short & Mason ‘ Stormoguides’ Pectest your hands with 
and Barometers make particularly d = 
acceptable presentations. | wus —to-the —FuilC 
ON DISPLAY NOW AT YOUR Orange. .Lemon. Grapefruit. Lime Juice Cordial (3/- per bottle) GARDEN GLOVES 
sean ss Bn Bin on a Lemon Barley (2/9 per bottle) alee et -— — e 
| TEDSON, THORNLBEY & CO., ROCHDALE 
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—this is the SPECIAL 
lather, prescribed for super- 
sensitive shins. Mildly medi- 
cated. Soothing. Cooling. A 
joy to shin which tingles, feels 
taut or becomes inflamed after 


ordinary shaving. 
Cuticura <> 
SHAVING STICK on 
Vent-Axia 
for Better Air 
Conditions 
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RARE STAMPS 
We are always interested in the purchase 
of rare stamps— both on and 


letters. Before destroying any old family 
correspondence, write to : 


J. E. LEA 
14 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER 2 
Price list on request. 


First Favourites! 


Put it down to purity of leaf: to cool, even 
smoking: or to rigid exclusion of artificial 
flavouring: the fact remains that John Cotton 
tobacco in pipe or cigarette has that something 
which satisfies. And its record as a first favourite 
for 180 years proves that the satisfaction is a 
lasting one. 


Simplest John Cotton Tobacco — John Cotton 
form of controlled Fa a No dbanon 30a 20 
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THERE'S NOTHING LIKE 


i 


BY APPOINTMENT 
C:GAR MERCHANTS 


tonm teaxne Made in Edinburgh since 1770 


j Empire, 4/1} v 
ventilation .-- pire, 4/14 an oz 


VENT-AXIA LTD. 
9, VICTORIA ST.,S.W.1. A®Bey 6441 (7 lines) - ey eS =: ———, 
Glasgow * Manchester * Birmingham * Leeds u - eerteet oe - sos FOR POLISHING FLOORS 
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He felt /n</°4 at forty 


Really, John, you're too bad. 
Night after night, I go to the 
trouble of cooking you a proper 


I know, I know . . . I don’t eat 
it. Well, I’m sorry, dear, I don’t 
feel like eating—that’s all there 
is to it. I’m too tired. I’m 
getting old. 

Oh, nonsense, you're only just 
forty. "And anyway, tf you're tired 
you need food. 

Well, let’s not argue about it. 
I’m too tired for arguing, too. 


. . Simply exasperates me, Mrs. 
Canning. He says he’s too tired 
to eat when he gets home 


But, poor man, I expect he 
is. Life is a ghastly strain for 
men of his position. Just think 
of the worries he must have at 
the office—not to mention the 
work. Worries and tiredness 
have a direct effect on the 
digestion, you know; 

Well, but he still needs food. 


Of course he does, but not a 
substantial meal the second he 
comes into the house. Now, 
what I’d suggest is a routine our 
doctor recommended for my 
husband. Persuade John to rest, 








no trouble about digesting it. 





. . 80 now, although he’s quite back to his old 
youthful form, I still give him Brand’s Essence 
whenever he’s extra tired or strained — and often 
take it myself, too. It’s a meat protein with a 
delicious flavour. It doesn’t contain fats, so there’s 


BRAND’S ESSENCE 


Essence of Chicken 4/3 Essence of Beef 3/3 


relax completely, for about half- 
an-hour before his dinner each 
evening, and while he’s resting, 
give him half a bottle of Brand’s 
Essence. 


Why, what’s so wonderful 
about Brand’s Essence ? 


Well, what our doctor said 
was this : When a person—even 
a healthy person—gets very 
tired, his whole body slows up. 
Digestion juices, too. He doesn’t 
feel hungry. He can’t digest 
properly. He eats less and less 
and so gets overtired because 
he’s undernourished. It’s a 
vicious circle. But Brand’s gives 
appetite again . . . That’s why 
doctors recommend it for in- 
valids. 


irt@? I@! © 
rae 
FOUR DAYS LATER 


What a day! This rush hour 
journey! Got any Brand’s for 
me, dear ? 

Of course. I am glad you like 
é John. I'd never have believed 

it would make such a difference 
satakions Here you are! 

Ah-h-h! What good stuff this 
is! I feel better for it already. 
What’s for dinner ? I must say, 
I do really look forward to my 
meals now! 








HE term “ fibrositis"’ was first coined by Gowers 

in 1904 when he postulated an inflammation of the 
fibrous tissues as the underlying pathology of many 
rheumatic conditions. Few physicians today favour 
this hypothesis, although no alternative theory has yet 
been generally accepted. 

“Rheumatism” and “ Fibrositis” remain syndromes 
rather than specific diseases, and their treatment must 
therefore be largely symptomatic. Many doctors have 
obtained excellent results by the injection of analgesics 
into the trigger spots so often found in these conditions. 

A newer, easier and more pleasant remedy—now of 
proven worth—is massage with Howard Lloyd's 
Adrenaline Cream. The anti-spasmodic nature of 
adrenaline leads to an almost immediate relief of pain 





Supplies of Lloyd’s products are now available through 
Boots, Timothy Whites & Taylors and all good chemists. 


Howard Lloyd & Co. Limited 
171 Seymour Place, London, W.1 and Leicester 


Manufacturers of Fine Pharmaceuticals to the Medical Profession since | 880 











Fly—the ideal mode of travel—to 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden, 
the ideal holiday Countries—no 
queueing, no fuss Scandinavia 
offers everything for the perfect 
holiday ; friendly people, abun- 
dance of food, unforgettable scen- 
ery, and every possible recreation 
in a warm and sunny climate ; only 
a few hours away by SAS. 


Bookings through your usue! 
Travel Agency. 


Away from it all 


in the midst of plenty 


+ fly to 


sunny Scandinavia 


for your holiday 


= 


FLY SAS 


SCAN OIMAVIAN AIREINVES SYSTEM 
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The world’s most SSA. fee whale a 
“=r KROPP 
famous brand of Shirts ct needed / 


Keep a Kropp on your bathroom shelf and (for 
: 20/2 inc. tax) you'll keep your chin clean-shaven for 
and Colla rs the rest of your days. Really clean-shaven, with no 
scraping, scratching or soreness. A Kropp open razor is the perfect 
shaving instrument, hand forged from finest Sheffield Steel. 


Van Heusen ¥ Be te py PS ae 


OSBORNE, GARRETT & CO. LTD., 51-55 FRITH STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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1 BELIEVE YOU LOVE | When Sifu - 











YOUR MURRAYS 
MORE THAN ME / | Doctor 


approves 
burgundy ~— 


—enjoy 
vellon KEYSTONE 
well on 
When doctors approve Burgundy to give you that bit of a 
“lift” you need, to increase your appetite, they endorse 
Keystone Australian Burgundy for this purpose. You’li 
enjoy it thoroughly; it heartens you from the first sip, and 


its appetising flavour makes you really relish your meals. 


EN who smoke Murray’s Mellow So get yourself a flagon of Keystone and day by day 
Mixture wouldn't give it up for feel the good it does you! - 


love or money. It's a grand tobacco of 
medium strength—the strength most 

men prefer. It's cool and fragrant, with a KEYSTON E 
flavour all its own. Burns slowly and 


evenly, and therefore lasts longer. That A U S 5 R A L I A N 


is important these days! = 
MURRAY'S } B U RG U N D Y f ~ when choosing gifts of fine 
: ne) leather that will be remembered. 

“ Y 


MELLOW MIXTURE | Still only 11/6 a flagon, hte, 5 
tints $/p 0 halt Sagee - MARK CROSS 


6d. extra deposit 


MURRAY, SONS AND CO. LTD., BELFAST, (returnable) on both sizes 
NORTHERN IRELAND where good tobaccos Ju, alle, e 
an| He Lilhil Sous 


have been skilfully blended for over 130 years | Bottled and guaranteed by Stephen Smith & Co. Ltd., London, E.3. 

















he Save trouble and teeth with 


il 


FIRM WITH TEETH—KIND TO GUMS 
Indigestion ? Stomach ail upset? An Alka-Seltzer tablet 


in hot or cold water will soon set you right. First, 
Alka -Seltzer's double-action soothes pain—extra fast. 
Then it neutralises excess acid, often the root of your 
distress. Try it! Millions sold yearly. 


Tek brushes ovailable in Bristie or Nylon 
Also a junior size for children 


iui 
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TIME IS THE ART OF THE SWISS 


’ : Lath Wis hey ; a we y 
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We bigger than a minute 


Compared with the great nations of the world, Switzerland is scarcely “ bigger than a minute.” 
But there the minute and the exact measure of its smallest fraction are the constant concern 
of 50,000 dedicated craftsmen. Their horological skill is a national resource in a land without 


natural wealth. 

A fine Swiss jewelled-lever watch is handcrafted with painstaking care—from the balance 
wheel that travels 3,600 miles a year to the tiniest screw, smaller than a pinpoint. It’s the 
quality of this workmanship behind the works that makes it a more accurate watch 
a watch that lasts longer—that you can rely on. 

But the selection of so complex a mechanism requires the advice of an expert who can 
explain the inside facts about watch reliability. So when you buy, depend on an ex- 
perienced jeweller to help you make your choice from his wide selection of up-to- 
the-minute styles. Your jeweller has a lifetime interest in keeping you satisfied. 


To ensure continued watch-satisfaction, consult the repair expert 
at your jeweller’s. No one is as competent to give your watch 
the professional care it deserves. 


The WATCHMAKERS OF SWITZERLAND 
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Send a postcard for the Trust House Guide to 


TRUST HOUSES LIMITED 


TOURIST MANAGER, 81 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.I1 * GROSVENOR 1846 




















Creative Contensplation 


as sroblem, be it serious business or 
cult hand of cards, can be solved by 
x To induce the right 





‘e recommend you to try 
T. & B.’s SALUS MIXTURE 
Occasional and inveterate smokers who prefer 
a mixture will relish the cream of virginias 
choicest oriental leaf, “ailfully ‘blended 
upertal by hand in the old-fashioned way on our 
: E TP €. own premises. 
F “ Send 19s. 8d. for sample } Ib. tin, post free, 
Th thi lik F 
aso. Handy of for | AUSTRALIAN shall be honoured to serve you over 
omes f 
ike clockwork. Itends BURGUNDY TAYLOR & BREEDEN LTD. 
39 Cross Street, Manchester, 2. 


squeaks in an instant, - 8% 
is idea] for every house- > > Noted for Cigars and Tobacco since 1861 


dients, cleans rig -s a ; DEAFNESS 


rust as well. = : z 
A large oil can with ‘ : DEFEATED WITH AN 


conveniently curved % 2 - 
reals 16 AMPLIVOX 


Buy two bottles today, / : . 
one for the house and |For health and for hospitality EMU BURGUNDY is “just what the HEARING AID 


another for the tool we . ; 

sh doctor ordered.” The familiar Emu easy-grip flagon brings you the Small : Light : Unobtrusive 

ices | equivalent of a bottle and a half of truly delectable, robust red wine. Individually Fitted : Guaranteed 
==) Handy Oil 11/6 the flagon, 5/9 the half-flagon (plus 3d. deposit), at all wine merchants AMPLIVOX LTD. 

2 Bentinck St. (off Welbeck St.) 

London, W.1. = Tel.: WEL. 259! 
Branches throughout country. 











ESSO PETROLEUM COMPANY, LTD 
3% Queen Anne's Gate. London, S.W.! 














-on Acid Indigestion ) 











: B RITISH . SO QUICK to relieve acidity 
ea AO SO PLEASANT to taste 
SQ MANDY for pocket or bag 


SEAGULL (/* MILK or MAGNESIA’ 





(REGD.) 


“the heat outboard maton in the world” TABLETS 


30 Tablets 1/3 * 15 Tablets 2/6 . 150 Tablets 4/6 





THE BRITISH SEAGULA CO. LTO.. POOLE DORSET. Telephone POOLE 818 





A PROVEN PRODUCT OF TRE CHAS. H. PHILLI?S CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 
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The finest value in Men's Socks 


DRY FLY 
SHERRY 


PRODUCE OF SPAIN 





Good fare can be appreciated more after a glass of DRY 
PLY SHERRY. It is the best appetizer at cocktail time. 


20,- bottle ° 10 6 half-bottie 


From your Wine Merchont or: 
Findlater Mackie Todd & Co. Ltd. Wine & Spirit Merchants toH.M. the King 








By Appointment 
Motor Mower Manufacturers 
Charles H. Pugh 


arc 


IN MAY 


Nothing ts more characteristic of our country 
than its verdant velvet lawns and the 
cossetting bestowed upon no name 
is more closely associated with this labour 
of love than ATCO whose acknowledged 

ve it is to reduce # to a minimum. 


mind when treading the famous green sw: 
of Lord's, of our university 

playing fields of our public schools and clubs, 
that so many of them are mown by ATCO 


There’s nothing to equal EIGN, Sins tice Samer 


ly 
CHARLES H. PUGH LTD. Uf 


AST: VAS Whitworth Works, yy 
. 9 Ae Me t Birmingham, 9. : yy 
QAYCHIA [e223 oH 


REGO. 





IF 1T SHRINKS WE REPLACE 


| MADE BY THE MAKERS OF ‘VIYELLA’ AND ‘CLYDELLA’ 
se WILLIAM BOLLINS & COMPANY LIMITED NOTTINGHAS 


G4 
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MOUSSEC 


* 


Ask for a Baby Moussec at the 4 ‘aL. 

, 1144 Vea aa 
bar — it fills one champagne glass ‘ = ve \eaaa 
and costs 2/6. Moussec, of course, #3 ~ 
is produced from selected grapes 
by the entirely natural process of 


double fermentation. 
¥ TOP PANEL 


Fashioned on the graceful classical designs of lc ream 1/34. 
the Jacobean period, the Jacobean range of glass- et asin 1/3d. 
ware has an outstanding elegance. How oe od. 
to know that such nice things can st 

bought for so little. LOWER PANEL 
A free booklet giving more in‘ormation about |Twmbilers _ 10 oz. - 8d. 
this range of long life, low cost glassware, will 8 oz. - 7d. 64 oz. - 6d. 
be sent on request. 4o0s.-5}4. 2os.-4}4. 
From Retailers only, but in short supply at Home |J“# 3/64. 
owing to export demands mate Sagien a, 


JACOBEA Newz. GLASSWARE 


Clayton Mayers & Company Limited, London N.W.2 


” prepared..} 



































The cooker every woman wants 
Available at your local Gas Showrooms 
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A pasar sees on a table ? 


Dufrais Special Vinegars give you all 
the fresh, natural flavour of the herbs 
me and spices from which they are pro- 
— duced. 











They provide a happy means of 


| imparting piquant, appetising flavours 
Vi { a- Weat hl to dishes of every kind. 
is whole-wheat goodness ee 2x at Al \" 
in its handiest form! (ia 


3 ; 7 
o 7 
Delicious, crunchy Vita-Weat adds a new =H VINEGARS 
zest to every meal. The compressed essence of the whole 
sun-ripened wheat grain is in every slice. See how the | DUFRAIS & CO. LTD., 87 SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, LONDON, 8.W.8 


children enjoy it—a healthy snack, ready in a moment. 
PEEK FREAN’S Famous Crispbread 


iad TA HE a 


You needed a fireplace 
designed to bring warmth 
and comfort to the chilliest 
corners of the _— a fire- 
place of such charm and 
distinction that friends 
would pay tribute to your 
excellent taste, 


t 


. . bow clever of you, then, 


to choose a 


Koy REPLACES 


JOHN STEVENTON & SONS LTD * BURSLEM * STOKE-ON-TRENT * STAFFS 


Telephone: Stoke-on-Treni 84261/62 * Telegrams: Stevenion © Bursiem and at Middlewich * Cheshire - Telephone 152 
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That’s worth knowing— 


“T always thought there wasn’t much difference between tyres.” 


“ Well, as I say, I’ve been driving a car most of my life, and I'd pick 
Firestone every time. There’s a lot of difference, believe me...” 


There’s a very big difference. Take materials for a start: Firestone buy only 
materials which have passed the most uncompromising tests in their own laboratories. 
Only one quality is good enough . . . Firestone quality. Take production : a Firestone 
tyre at every stage of its manufacture is tested and re-tested by the most critical tech- 
nicians in the industry. Their standards are simple . . . 100% or nothing. Take finished 
tyres : what was proved in the factory Firestone’s test engineers prove afresh in the field 
— on every kind of surface Firestone tyres must take the rough with the smooth— 
that’s what Firestone tyres have to face. That is why Firestone produce 

tyres of such consistently high quality. 


Firestone 


are such consistently good tyres! 


CAR TYRES - TRUCK T S + TRACTOR TYRES - CYCLE & MOTOR CYCLE TYRES 








Provi four own pensi | 
de you pension | | fS\, uit. WALLS BY THE ofA \sittt08N 

| 

ir 


£360 a year bri 


FOR LIFE—TO START AT AGE 55 


Other men and women are doing it with 60 or 65, depending on your own age now. 

made Bee Sen pends ees cca open 

agreed date instead of the = This 

adh in the example given above, for a man, 

would be a guaranteed £6,239 “slightly 

slightest obligation to you different for women), to which would be 

all about it? All that can be said | added accumulated gang 

here is that it is the easiest, surest way of The protection for your family in this 

making provision for your later years and of | example would be £4,500. oe a differ- 

affording protection to your family should ence that would make to their well- being if 
you Sy Ee not live to retinng age. “es — to you! 

The Plan is adaptable in meeting the way, if you are paying Income 

of men and women. Ta" you will be entitled to be appropriate 


varying circumstances 
The fe ance, be h c lief fi Hi} 
ai batetioamanmiaxaea =. °- 10 MILES OF PAPER au hour... 


IF A PENSION SUCH AS £360 A YEAR OR A This is a scene in the Reed mills at Aylesford where 
) > ik y i I ee _ giant paper-making machines produce the tough 
CHEQUE FOR £6,239 interests you, post this | Kook gener han waits MGies nthe ext 
enquiry form NOW. No obligation incurred. | are made. Such machines produce 10 miles of paper 
(1d. stamp if unsealed) every hour— wound off on enormous reels — each reel 20 
-——<—-M. MACAULAY (General Manager for British Isles) = — — — — ~ feet wide — five miles of paper toareel. It is from such 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA resources that the nearby Medway factory draws its 
22, Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 paper to produce by the million the multi-wall sacks 
now so widely adopted for modern packaging. 











Please let me have, without obligation om my part, full details of your Income- 
Endowment Plan 


MEDWAY PAPER SACKS 


1 
! 

! 

I 

! 
1} 
| 
| Gy) Division of the REED Paper Group 
1) 
1 

4 


MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD., LARKFIELD, NEAR MAIDSTONE, KENT 





- 
1 
i 
I 
| 
! 
; Name (Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 
I 
! 
I 
| 


Exact date of birth 


ce ee eee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee Punch 2/5/Se ee ee ee 
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CLEAN 
GROOMING 


Brylcreem gives you clean 
grooming, because its pure, 
natural oils are emulsified. 
There’s no excessive oiliness 
in Brylcreem—and no gum, 
no soap, no spirit, no starch. 
Massage Brylcreem well into 
your hair every morning! 
That’s the way to make your 
hair soft and lustrous, hand- 
some and vital-looking. 
That’s the way of smart men 
all over the world. Ask for 
Brylcreem — it’s emulsified 
for clean grooming. 


BRYLCREEM 


YOUR HAIR 


County Perfumery Co. Lid., Stanmore, Middx. royds 4016 


| 





One of the facing machines for “ ending * 
stanchions at the Trafford Park works 


THE MACHINE and the man behind 


the machine joint symbols of 
The highest standard of home hygiene is assured 


human know-how are the best WALTO “ora by the use of ‘Mansion,’ the fine Wax Polish which 
weapons to safeguard the nations : Tins 9}d., 1/5 gives such a quick brilliance and thoroughly cleans 
ity and its defence in a STRUCTURAL STEELWORK and 4/6 the surfaces of floors, furniture and linoleum. 


RIVETED & WELDED 


troubled world. For dark woods use ‘DARK MANSION’ 





Leadon, SWI—82 Victoria St. Birmingham—6!/63 Western Rd. Manchester—Trafiord Parke | ————————————— CHISWICK PRODUCTS LTD LONDON Wa 
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...an’ when I’ve 


been specially good 


I get something 


specially nice... 
MVitie & Price 


biscuits” 


DIGESTIVE 
Sweet Meal 


BISCUITS 
by 


ys MVITIE 
Makers of Finest Quality Biscuits & PRICE 


MCVITIE. & PRICE LTD :- EDINBURGH =. LONDON ‘ MANCHESTER 


_— 


Printed in England by Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew & Co., Limited, at 15-20, Phoenix Place, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1, and published by them weekly, with one additional 
summer issue and one additional winter issue, at 10, Bouverie Street Londoa, E-C4—WEDNESDAY, May 2, 195! 






































